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Notes on the “Satis Est” in Article VII 
of the Augustana 
By JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


“And to the true unity of the Church it is enough [italics 
our own] to agree concerning the doctrine of the Gospel and 
the administration of the Sacraments” (Et ad veram unitatem 
ecclesiae satis est consentire de doctrina evangelica et ad- 
ministratione sacramentorum). So reads one of the most im- 
portant statements in the Augsburg Confession. It is inserted 
between a definition of the “one holy Church” and the re- 
jection of the Romanist teaching that human traditions, that 
is, rites or ceremonies instituted by men, should everywhere 
be alike. This antecedent and subsequent context must be 
kept in mind by all who wish to understand what the writers 
of the Augustana meant to emphasize when they here wrote 
their significant satis est. 

There is no need for describing at this place the Romanist 
doctrine of the Church in detail, but its main features might 
be represented, nevertheless, since it was against this papistic 
doctrine that Articles VII and VIII of the Augustana were 
chiefly directed. 

Already John Eck, in his Enchiridion locorum com- 
munium, had presented the doctrine of the Church as the 
first and foremost head.! The subtile doctor was fully aware 


1 Cf. G. Plitt, Einleitung in die Augustana. Erlangen, Verlag 
Andreas Deichert, 1868 (2). Pp.206ff. P. Tschackert, Die Entstehung 
der lutherischen und der reformierten Kirchenlehre. Goettingen, Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht, 1910. Pp. 281 ff. 
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of what he did when in his Catechism he made the dogma 
concerning the Church the first and foremost for discussion, 
For Romanist theology that doctrine is fundamental. As the 
papistic historian Laemmer points out, all other doctrines are 
ultimately based upon the doctrine of the Church? 

Now, already Prierias, in dealing with Luther’s new, 
startling tenets concerning the Church, had defined the 
Church as follows: “The Church universal is essentially the 
convocation for divine worship of all who believe in Christ. 
The Church universal in truth is virtually the Roman Church, 
the head of all churches, and the Pope.” * Thus at the very 
beginning of his controversy with Rome, Luther was forced 
to take issue with his opponents on this important point, 
and it is his theology on the Church that finds expression 
in Articles VII and VIII of the Augsburg Confession. 

In the two brief articles there are found ten different 
statements regarding the Church: 1. The Church will con- 
tinue forever. 2. The Church is the congregation of saints 
and true believers (a definition of the Church, which, against 
Eck, Luther had defended as the ecclesia occulta, or ecclesia 
invisibilis).4 3. The congregation of saints exists wherever 
the Gospel is rightly taught and the Sacraments are rightly 
administered (for this is the sense of the somewhat ambiguous 
phrasing as we learn from the Apology and also from the 
fact that Luther never identified the wna sancta with any 
visible orthodox church). 4. To the true unity of the Church 
it is enough to agree concerning the doctrine of the Gospel 
and the administration of the Sacraments. 5. Traditions, 
that is, rites or ceremonies, instituted by men, need not be 
everywhere alike. 6. In this life (in the visible Church) 
hypocrites and evil persons are mingled with believers. 7. It 
is lawful to use the Sacraments administered by wicked men. 
8. The Sacraments and the Word are effectual because of 
Christ’s institution and command. 9. For this reason the 
Sacraments and the Word are effectual even if they are ad- 
ministered by wicked persons. 10. The Lutherans reject the 
corresponding subjectivistic antithesis of the Donatists. — It 
is well for us to remember these ten points when considering 
the satis est, because they add to the clarification of its mean- 





2 Plitt, p. 206. % Plitt, p. 207. 4 Plitt, p. 210. 
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ing by affording a general overview of the matter in con- 
troversy. 

The question now confronting us is this: “Does the 
Augustana mean to limit the requirement for church unity 
to certain doctrines pertaining to the preaching of the Gospel 
and the administration of the Sacraments, or does it merely 
desire to place the evangelical doctrine, which must be main- 
tained, in opposition to man-made traditions that must be 
rejected, if they are insisted upon as necessary for justifica- 
tion?” We believe that it is the latter which the writers of 
the Augustana had in mind. While emphasizing the evan- 
gelical doctrine as necessary, they regarded human traditions 
as not necessary for salvation. In other words, they did not 
hold that only certain Gospel fundamentals are necessary for 
the true unity of the Church, while there need not be any 
agreement in nonfundamentals, but the antithesis is between 
doctrine and ceremonies. 


To this, we believe, the very statements in the two Articles 
themselves point. Against Romanism the Augsburg Con- 
fession stresses as necessary for church unity the Word of 
God. The expression “doctrine of the Gospel and the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments” here manifestly stands for 
the entire evangelical teaching of Holy Scripture over against 
all man-made tradition which according to papistic belief must 
be observed. In Article VII Lutheranism bows to the divine 
Word, but turns its back upon all human institutions, especially 
if these are taken out of the realm of adiaphora and are in- 
culcated as necessary for salvation. Here is Luther’s bold 
challenge on behalf of the Sola Scriptura over against all de- 
cretals and institutions of the Papacy. 

This meaning, it seems to us, is suggested also by the 
very rejection of the Donatistic antithesis. It is true, the 
subjectivism of Donatism, at least indirectly, denies the ob- 
jectivity of the means of grace, and therefore Donatism had 
to be censured. There was also a historical reason why the 
repudiation of Donatism should be stressed at this point, for 
the Lutherans wished to show themselves adherents of the 
Apostolic Church and thus disprove the papistic charge that 
they were no more than a mere sect. Nevertheless, the re- 
jection of Donatism at this point is significant also because it 
demonstrates that the Lutherans regarded as essential for true 
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unity not merely a number of Gospel fundamentals, while 
closing their eyes to such lesser vagaries as those of Donatism. 
On the contrary, while Donatism constituted an aberration 
in the area of nonfundamentals, the Lutherans condemned it 
as an error that must not be tolerated. The condemnation of 
Donatism lies on the same level as that of the Novatian non- 
fundamental in Article XII and that of the millennial non- 
fundamental in Article XVII. The Augustana thus brooks 
no perversion of the Christian doctrine at all, no deviation from 
God’s Word in the least, just as it does not condone any en- 
forcement of man-made rites as necessary for salvation. 


The most cogent proof for the fact that the antithesis in 
Article VII is between doctrine and ceremonies is supplied 
by the Apology of the Augustana. As it is well known, the 
Romanists, in their Confutation, had rejected the entire Sev- 
enth Article as Hussite. They contended that evil people and 
sinners belong to the Church, because John compares the 
Church to a threshing floor on which wheat and chaff are 
heaped together. At the same time they insisted that the 
universal rites or ceremonies ® were binding on all men. This 
compelled the Lutherans to take issue with their adversaries 
on the disputed point. 


As one studies the Apology on Articles VII and VIII,® he 
finds that the arguments against the Confutation are clearly 
and sharply stated. The Apology shows that the wicked and 
hypocrites indeed belong to the Church “according to the 
outward fellowship of the signs of the Church,” which means 
that they belong outwardly to the visible Church.. But it 
rightly contends that the Church is “originally a fellowship 
of faith and of the Holy Ghost in hearts.” This “inward com- 
munion of eternal blessings in the heart” has outward marks 
so that it can be recognized, namely, the preaching of the 
Gospel and the administration of the Sacraments in ac- 
cordance with the Gospel of Christ. According to this in- 
ward fellowship, the wicked are not members of the Church, 
for the Church is the body of Christ (Eph. 1:22 sq.), and those 
in whom Christ does not act cannot be members of His body 
(1—5). “The wicked are in the Church only in name, not 





5 Cf. Dr. E. Koellner, Symbolik der lutherischen Kirche. Hamburg, 
Friedrich Perthes, 1837. Pp. 408 ff. 


6 Triglot, Concordia, pp. 227 ff. 
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in fact” (7), and this even the adversaries acknowledge, for 
they regard the wicked as dead members of the Church (6). 
Proof for the Lutheran teaching is then supplied both from 
Scripture and the Church Fathers. 

The Apology next rejects the Romanist definition of the 
Church, namely, that it is the supreme outward monarchy 
of the whole world, in which the Roman pontiff necessarily 
has unquestioned power, which no one is permitted to dis- 
pute or censure, to frame articles of faith; to abolish, accord- 
ing to his pleasure, the Scriptures; to appoint rites or wor- 
ship and sacrifices; likewise, to frame such laws as he may 
wish, and to dispense and exempt from whatever laws he 
may wish, divine, canonical, or civil, and so forth (23). Since 
the true Church of Christ is not at all such an outward affair 
or organization, the Apology repudiates the papistic definition 
of the Church as unscriptural. “Neither must we transfer 
to the Popes what belongs to the true Church, namely, that 
they are pillars of the truth, that they do not err” (27). 
Nevertheless, when the Sacraments are administered by 
wicked men or hypocrites, they remain efficacious, “because, 
on account of the call of the Church, they represent the 
person of Christ, and do not represent their own persons” (28). 

The matter of the essence of the Church and of the ob- 
jective efficacy of the means of grace when administered by 
hypocrites and wicked men, having thus been disposed of, 
the Apology next defends the declaration of Article VII that 
“to the unity of the Church it is sufficient to agree concerning 
the doctrine of the Gospel and the administration of the 
Sacraments; nor is it necessary that human traditions, rites, 
or ceremonies instituted by men should be alike every- 
where” (31). In this exposition there are two noteworthy 
statements. In the first place, the Apology stresses the fact 
that it is speaking of a spiritual unity (31). “Those are one 
harmonious Church who believe in one Christ; who have one 
Gospel, one Spirit, one faith, the same Sacraments” (ibid.). 
In emphasizing this point no attempt is made at: distinguish- 
ing between essential and nonessential teachings, between 
fundamentals and nonfundamentals. The stress is entirely on 
the Christian doctrine and its acceptance over against man- 
made traditions. This is the first emphasis. 

The second is this, that since spiritual unity is secured by 
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faith in the one Christ, human rites are not at all necessary, 
no matter whether they be universal or particular. But why 
this emphatic repudiation of ceremonies? The Apology an- 
swers this question by pointing out the fact that human tra- 
ditions have been inculcated as “necessary services for merit- 
ing justification” (32), so that “no one can be a Christian 
unless he observe such traditions” (ibid.). “The question at 
issue is whether the observances of human traditions are 
acts of worship necessary for righteousness before God” (34). 
For the sake of tranquillity [unity and good order] indeed 
universal rites should be observed (33), but what the Apology 
rebukes is that they are drawn into the article of justifica- 
tion and salvation (37). In other words, traditions are re- 
jected as a part of the Romanist system of work-righteousness. 

In discussing this point at greater length, the Apology, 
at least indirectly, shows that our contention is the correct one. 
It says: “They [the Romanists] wish that the rites derived 
from the Apostles be retained; they do not wish the doctrine 
(italics our own) of the Apostles to be retained” (38). Here, 
then, Melanchthon shows that the antithesis in Article VII is 
not between certain Gospel fundamentals and other, non- 
fundamental doctrines, but between the doctrine of the 
Apostles, which must be retained, and the papistic rites, which 
must be rejected. The Apology argues that since the Apostles 
have not burdened the consciences with traditions, the Roman- 
ists likewise should not do so, which indeed is a fair argument. 


It has been said that the Schwabach Articles, from which 


the major articles of the Augustana have been developed, 


prove that the satis est of Article VII of the Augustana must 
be understood in the sense that the antithesis here is between 
Gospel fundamentals and nonfundamentals, so that to the 
true unity of the Church only the former are necessary and 
not the latter. But no such proof is offered by the Schwabach 
Articles. This weighty confession sets forth the doctrine of 
the Church in its Twelfth Article, after it has first treated the 
doctrines of God, Christ’s person and work, justification, faith 
and good works, how justifying faith is obtained, the Sacra- 
ments, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, their essence and 
effects, and Confession and Absolution. In Article XII the 
Schwabach Articles, speaking of the Church, then say: “This 
Church is nothing else than the believers in Christ who hold, 
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believe, and teach the above-mentioned articles and parts and 
for this suffer persecution and martyrdom in the world; for 
where the Gospel is preached and the Sacraments are used 
aright, there is the Holy Christian Church, and it is not bound 
by laws and outward pomp to place and time, to persons and 
ceremonies.” 

How are we to understand these words? Do they mean 
to say that it is sufficient for Christians at all times merely 
to cling to the fundamental Gospel doctrines stated in para- 
graphs I—XII of the Schwabach Articles, so that there need 
not be doctrinal unity also on other points? To assert this 
certainly means to ignore the historical setting at the time 
when the Schwabach Articles were composed. These articles 
were written to set forth the points on which the Lutherans 
differed not only from the Romanists, but (at least in part) 
also from the Reformed. They were doctrines in controversy 
on which agreement had to be reached by all means; for only 
where these doctrines are believed and confessed, there, ac- 
cording to these Articles, the Holy Christian Church is found. 
Hence if unity of doctrine concerning these articles of faith 
was stressed, it was because on these points there was a 
radical difference of opinion between the Lutherans and their 
adversaries. This point must not be forgotten. 

But certainly the Schwabach Articles did not mean to say 
that by the acceptance of these doctrines, all of which are 
fundamental, all demands for a true church union or for com- 
plete unity of faith are satisfied. On the contrary, what the 
Schwabach Articles mean to assert is that where these articles 
of faith are held, in other words, where thus “the Gospel is 
preached and the Sacraments are used aright,” there is that 
Holy Christian Church that is not bound by laws and outward 
pomp to place and time, to persons and ceremonies,” in other 
words, there is the una sancta, the ecclesia invisibilis, the 
communion of saints, and not yet a visible orthodox church 
organization, though, of course, where these requirements are 
fulfilled, there believers are on the way also to outward union. 
Thus the argument from the Schwabach Articles loses its 
force. Luther certainly did not regard unity in fundamentals 
as the only requirement for church union; nor was this the 
opinion of his co-workers. 

That the founding fathers of the Lutheran Church, who 
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wrote our Confessions, did not wish to limit the doctrines on 
which there must be agreement to the Gospel fundamentals, 
is clear from their insistence upon nonfundamental doctrines 
in other places of their Confessions. A close study of the 
Lutheran Confessions as a whole reveals a number of very 
important doctrinal attitudes of their writers. 

In the first place, they were eager to know the divine 
truth as this is set forth in Holy Scripture. They were in 
the fullest meaning of the term Schrifttheologen, loyal stu- 
dents of the Bible, searching with greatest diligence the 
canonical books of the Old and the New Testament in order 
to be sure of possessing and confessing the whole pure truth 
which God has made known to man in His Word. Again, 
as we study the Lutheran Confessions, we note in their 
authors a most consecrated zeal to profess the truth over 
against all manner of adversaries that departed from the Word, 
no matter whether these were Romanists, Calvinists, or gross 
enthusiasts. They were not at all indifferent to the divine 
Word, nor were they inclined to sacrifice the divine truth to 
gain the friendship or favor of influential, but erring men. 
They were so completely dedicated to the divine Word that 
only the Word mattered to them. Hence they could not stoop 
to hypocrisy and double talk. They were sincere both in their 
expression and their confession of faith, speaking in the 
plainest terms so as to be truly understood by friend and foe, 
concealing nothing, but showing all men honestly and squarely 
where they stood with regard to all moot questions and dis- 
puted points of doctrine. Love of truth, willingness to confess 
the truth, and cordial sincerity in stating the truth marked 
all those who published our glorious Lutheran Confessions, 
and all these virtues were rooted in their sincere Christianity. 

That the writers of the Formula of Concord so under- 
stood the satis est is evident from the fact that they em- 
bodied in this masterful Confession also an article on the 
descent of Christ into hell. That article, while touching on 
fundamentals, is itself a nonfundamental doctrine. After all, 
it might be argued, it does not matter anything for the 
salvation of believers, whether they interpret Christ’s descent 
into hell as a part of His suffering and humiliation or whether 
they think of it as having taken place only according to 
Christ’s soul, and the like. But not so did the writers of the 
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Formula of Concord feel. They deprecated confusion and 
offense as also all uncertainty and indefiniteness of teaching 
in the Church. So they presented for subscription and adop- 
tion by all Lutherans also an article on Christ’s descent into 
hell, thus closing the controversy which had been waged on 
this teaching for some time. 

Again, the doctrine concerning predestination is non- 
fundamental, for a believer may be saved even if he has never 
heard a word about the eternal election of believers unto ever- 
lasting life. Yet there is in the Formula of Concord Ar- 
ticle XI, “Of God’s Eternal Election,” in which are rejected 
all Calvinistic and synergistic errors and in which this com- 
forting and important doctrine is set forth in its whole Scrip- 
tural truth and purity in an unparalleled way, and today we 
thank God for their splendid presentation of this wonder- 
ful truth. 

Lastly, in Article XII, among the doctrines which “the 
other factions and sects” taught, there are quite a number 
which are either directly nonfundamental or which at least 
border on the area of the nonfundamental, so that from the 
viewpoint of doctrinal indifferentists there really was no need 
of grouping them in a special roster of “erroneous articles.” 
Yet Article XII condemns such nonfundamentals as, for ex- 
ample, “That a congregation [church] in which sinners are 
still found is no true Christian assembly” (Triglot, p. 1099) ; 
or “That no sermon should be heard or attended in those 
churches in which the papal masses have previously been 
said” (ibid.); or “That a Christian cannot with a good con- 
science be an inkeeper, merchant, or cutler” (ibid.), and the 
like. All these errors in nonfundamentals are condemned in 
an unqualified manner as unworthy of a place in a Christian 
creed, and all Lutherans are called upon to disavow them. 
Certainly, the Lutheran Confessions do not condone the main- 
tenance of error in nonfundamentals. We, of course, do not 
consider at this time the problems’ of terminology and defi- 
nition which will arise in the course of the theological formu- 
lation of Scriptural teaching, or the so-called “problems” 
of theology, or the question regarding the manner in which 
weak brethren should be dealt with who hold errors in 
nonfundamentals, but what interests us here is the principle 
of tolerating errors in nonfundamentals, while insisting upon 
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unity in essentials. The Lutheran Confessions assuredly do 
not uphold the view: “In essentials unity; in nonessentials 
charity,” in case errors in nonessentials demand equal rights 
in the Church with the divine truth. 

But to conclude. Our Confessions recognize the existence 
of the una sancta wherever the Gospel is preached; for through 
the Gospel the Holy Ghost works faith in the hearts of men, 
and wherever there are believers, there is the communion of 
saints, the Church invisible. That is one very emphatic part 
of their teaching. But there is another which is no less em- 
phatic, namely, that the visible churches, or groups of Chris- 
tians organized into congregations, exist to preach the Gospel 
and confess the divine truth, as Christ commands this in 
Matt. 10:32-33 and other Scripture passages. If the objection 
is raised that this was only an idiosyncrasy of the authors of 
the Formula of Concord and not the position of Luther, as also 
of Melanchthon in his best days, let the objector be reminded 
of the ideal of true unity in faith which the signatories of the 
Augustana depict in the “Preface to the Emperor Charles V,” 
where they say: “... the dissension, by God’s help, may be 
done away and brought back to one true accordant religion; 
for as we all are under one Christ and do battle under Him, 
we ought to confess the one Christ . . . and everything ought 
to be conducted according to the truth of God; and this is 
what, with most fervent prayers, we entreat of God” (Triglot, 
p. 41). 

This means that these honest, rugged confessors of the 
divine truth aimed at complete unity in faith, or true doc- 
trinal agreement, to the total exclusion of all uncertainty, 
indifferentism, and confusion. Just that, too, is the meaning 
of the touching prayer at the close of Article XI, “Of God’s 
Eternal Election” (Formula of Concord, Epitome, Triglot, 
p. 837): “May Almighty God and the Father of our Lord 
Jesus grant the grace of His Holy Ghost that we all may be 
one in Him, and constantly abide in this Christian unity, which 
is well pleasing to Him! Amen.” 
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Thomas Chalmers, 


the Walther of Scotland 


By F. R. WEBBER 


The year 1947 marks the centennial of the death of 
Dr. Thomas Chalmers, perhaps the greatest man that Scot- 
land ever produced. His life and his conflict with a cor- 
rupt State Church offer many striking parallels with that of 
Dr. Walther of our own Synod. Moreover, religious conditions 
in Scotland a little over a century ago were of such a nature 
that one needs only to change names and a few details in 
order to have a picture of religious conditions in Germany 
just before the Saxon emigration to America. 

The story of the life of Dr. Chalmers is highly dramatic, 
as are the lives of so many of Scotland’s great reformers. 
Like our own Dr. Walther, he began his career without a 
clear-cut knowledge of the truth. Chalmers was born in 1780 
at a place called Anstruther, near the university city of 
St. Andrews, and he died in 1847 almost at exactly the same 
time that our Synod was being organized. Scotland had a 
system of parochial schools in those days, and the boy Thomas 
Chalmers was trained in one of these. It was a time when 
“a lesson well lairned and a book well studied brought nae 
a word of praise from the master of the school, but a lesson 
ill lairned brought a cruel kick and a sair warmin’ o’ the 
loogs (ears) o’ the unhappy miscreant.” Under such condi- 
tions the young lad studied, and so well did he apply himself 
that he made his entrance examinations at St. Andrews Uni- 
versity at the early age of twelve years. 

At the University the young boy distinguished himself 
in all courses, but especially in mathematics. While other 
lads of the University were on the playing field, Chalmers 
remained indoors studying mathematics. At the University 
the more promising boys were called upon to conduct morning 
devotions. So eloquent were the efforts of young Thomas 
Chalmers that the word reached the ears of the townspeople, 
and they crowded the chapel whenever it was known that 
he was to lead the devotions. In later life he admitted that 
these efforts were those of a thoroughgoing deist, who pos- 
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sessed not the slightest awareness of sin, nor an understanding 
of the grace of God in Christ Jesus the Lord. 

In 1795 he enrolled as a theological student in the divinity 
hall of St. Andrews University. Two years later he came 
upon a copy of Jonathan Edward’s Freedom of the Will. This 
made so deep an impression upon him that he declared later: 
“T spent a twelvemonth in a sort of mental elysium.”! In 
1799 he was ordained when but 19 years of age. The regu- 
lations of the Church of Scotland did not permit the ordina- 
tion of a candidate until he had reached the age of 21, but an 
exception was made in the case of Chalmers, for, as the min- 
utes state, “he is a lad of pregnant parts.” He was made 
assistant professor of mathematics at St. Andrews, and later 
he began to teach chemistry. 

In 1803 he received a call to the congregation at Kilmany, 
a small town in Fifeshire lying in a fertile valley just across 
the narrow Firth of Tay from the city of Dundee. When he 
began his ministry, the Kirk of Scotland was in a deplorable 
condition. Spiritual sloth was found on all sides, pluralism 
and absenteeism were not unknown, the people, and often 
the clergy themselves, lived worldly lives, and only here and 
there did the light of evangelical truth still shine. Liberalists, 
called in Scotland the Moderate Party,? ruled the General 
Assembly, which corresponds to our Delegate Synod. The 
same men had by what was called “intrusion” taken over 
many of the most influential pulpits of Scotland. Moderatism 
was Scotland’s version of German Rationalism and English 
Deism. These Scottish clergymen did not deny Verbal Inspi- 
ration nor the deity of the Lord Jesus nor the Atonement. 
They merely ignored these things and made a deliberate effort 
to keep all evangelical truth suppressed. They declared that 
ethical preaching was the one thing of major importance, and 
their type of ethical preaching excluded entirely all mention 
of Law and Gospel. 

Thomas Chalmers grew up under men of this kind, and 
it is not surprising that when he came to Kilmany, he did 
just as his professors of theology had taught him to do: he 





1 Wm. Hanna, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
Chalmers, 4 vols. (Edinburgh, 1844—52), vol. 1, p.17. 


2 For an account of the Moderate Party see W. M. Hetherington, 
History of the Church of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1842), chapters IX and X. 
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preached sermons on outward self-improvement and on the 
art of getting along well with one’s fellow men. The “way 
of life” was more important to him at that time than the way 
of salvation. His sermons were eloquent, and he was looked 
upon by the people of Kilmany as a young man of amazing 
oratorical gifts, but they realized that spiritual fire was lacking. 

Three incidents in swift succession brought about a de- 
cided change in his preaching. The death of two near rela- 
tives, his own illness, and an article on Christianity which he 
had been asked to write for the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, 
a forerunner of the Britannica, caused him to give serious 
thought to religion. The three things caused him to turn to 
Wilberforce’s Practical View of Christianity,? and this book 
led him to an intensive study of the Word of God. Alone in 
his room, and with no man to guide him, he had the same 
experience as William Bray,* the famous Cornish preacher, 
and Jeremiah McAuley,5 pioneer city mission worker in New 
York. In each case the reading of the Law brought about 
a realization of sin, a period of great fear and distress, and 
days of despair lest they be cast off eternally. In each case 
the men continued to read the Scriptures and found the joyous 
promises of salvation in the righteousness and blood of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

From that time onward the preaching of Thomas Chalmers 
was of so radically different a character that it astonished his 
congregation. In spite of his perfervid oratory, attendance 
had been dwindling slowly after the initial show of interest. 
As soon as Chalmers began to preach Law and Gospel and 
to lay great stress upon evangelical truth, the people began 
to return to the kirk. They told their friends, and it was 
not long until people came to Kilmany from all the surround- 
ing countryside. The church was filled to overflowing, and | 
there were often occasions when it was necessary to hold the 
service in the churchyard. 

Mr. Chalmers himself left a written account of his spir- 
itual awakening, and it is to be found in full in the splendid 





3 Published Glasgow and Dublin, 1797. 

4 See F. W. Bourne, The King’s Son (32d edition, Cincinnati, 1890), 
pp. 14—18. 

5 Jerry McAuley, an Apostle to the Lost, by several writers 
(New York, 1885). 

6 His most _— confession is given in full in W. M. Hanna, 
op. cit., vol. 1, p. 431 ff 
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four-volume biography written by his son-in-law. In brief, 
he declares that he had not mentioned man’s sin and the 
Gospel’s offer of salvation through Jesus Christ. Rather did 
he make every effort to cause his congregation to reform 
their lives by practicing honor, truth, and integrity, but, he 
says: “I never heard of any such reformations having been 
effected among them.” 7 

The old historic Tron Church of Glasgow lost its pastor. 
The people had heard of the famous young preacher of Kil- 
many, of his fiery eloquence and his fearless preaching of 
sin and grace. They asked him to come to Glasgow and preach 
a trial sermon. Needless to say, Chalmers declined. Then 
the people of Tron Church sent a committee to Kilmany to 
hear Chalmers preach. When the committee reached Kil- 
many, they beheld an amazing sight. A tremendous throng 
of people were crowded round the church, and in one of its 
windows a platform had been built. A young man with a 
broad face that looked like the face of a yokel sat on this 
improvised platform. The church was filled to overflowing, 
and the crowds filled the churchyard and the roadway out- 
side. Carriages, wagons, traps, and every possible type of 
conveyance were tied along the roadways as far as could be 
seen. It happened to be the funeral of a young theological 
student who had rescued seven men from a sinking ship and 
lost his life by so doing. The young man in the black robe 
arose and gave out the Psalm. He read the Lesson and began 
to preach. At once the dull look of his face vanished, and his 
watery blue eyes took on the look of two brilliant stars. He 
spoke with an uncouth Fifeshire brogue that the committee 
from Glasgow could hardly understand, but before he had 
spoken for ten minutes the Glasgow men realized that here 
was a preacher the like of which Scotland had not known 
since the days of John Knox. They went back to Glasgow, 
and so extravagant was their report to the congregation that 
the people declared it to be wildest exaggeration. 

Thomas Chalmers was called to Glasgow in 1815, and in 
his last sermon at Kilmany he declared to his congregation 
that they had taught him to preach Christ crucified. Tron 





7 Ibid., p. 431. 


8 The entire sermon may be found in his Sermons and Discourses 
(New York, 1846), vol. 2, pp. 194--208. 
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Church discovered quickly that the report of Dr. T.S. Jones 
and his committee had not been an overstatement. So ex- 
ceptional was his career at Tron Church that a new and 
larger parish was created for him and the great St. John’s 
Church was built. The parish assigned to him was made up 
of some 10,000 souls, many of them living in the amazing 
ten-story, walk-up type tenements that faced dark, narrow, 
evil-smelling streets in the slums. This was Chalmers’s own 
choice, for he was not at Tron Church long until he was 
grieved at the shocking conditions in Glasgow’s slums, which 
were and still are among the worst of any city in the world, 
and where the crying need of missionary work is as acute 
today as it was in 1819, when Mr. Chalmers first began to 
climb the long flights of rickety stairways, seeking the people 
in their squalid apartments. In most places he found Scots- 
men and their families who had never entered a church, who 
had never spoken with a pastor, and who had never heard of 
Jesus Christ except in profanity. 

His first step was to establish two strong parochial schools. 
Possessed of a persuasive type of eloquence that none could 
resist, he went before the presbytery (local conference) and 
before the sessions (vestries) of the older congregations and 
secured not only adequate financial support for the new ven- 
ture, but the willing help of a corps of forty-two volunteer 
workers, whom he trained himself and sent out every night, 
two by two. That was only the start. So great was the re- 
sponse of the neglected people that he divided the parish into 
twenty-five districts, with a captain in charge of each of them, 
and a corps of personally and thoroughly trained workers in 
each. It was not long until he had many of the seasoned 
churchgoers of Glasgow fired with zeal for this type of work. 
Fifty branch Sunday schools were started, and gradually 
more day schools were opened, with a total of 793 children 
enrolled. Every detail of this intricate organization was 
supervised by Chalmers himself. There were nights for train- 
ing. Mere social calls were forbidden, but in each home a 
selection from the Scriptures, chosen by Mr. Chalmers him- 
self, was to be read. Exposition and admonition were to fol- 
low, and Mr. Chalmers drilled his workers methodically in 
these things. Free prayer was to be offered, and Chalmers 
drilled his workers in the making of free prayers. 
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These efforts met with success beyond all expectation, 
and soon the great new St. John’s Church was crowded with 
people from the tenements, and it was a common sight to see 
tears of joy rolling down their faces. Of course, St. John’s 
had a nucleus of lifelong church people who had followed their 
pastor from Tron Church and had come from a number of 
other Glasgow congregations. However, St. John’s was largely 
a church of the slums, and no less a man than Dr. W. M. Taylor 
of New York declares that St. John’s was “perhaps the greatest 
and most effective parochial organization which the Christian 
Church has ever seen in operation.” ® 

Even the great new church became far too small, and 
Thomas Chalmers was compelled to start weekday evening 
preaching services. Next he started services on Thursday, 
just after the noon hour, for the merchants of Glasgow, and 
these men came an hour ahead of time and went without 
their noonday luncheons, standing for over an hour in a packed 
church to hear what John Foster calls “the brilliant glow of 
a blazing eloquence.” It was to these men that he delivered 
his famous Astronomical Discourses. Scientists had begun to 
question the teachings of the Bible, and Chalmers replied 
to their claims. 

The city mission work that Thomas Chalmers carried on 
in Glasgow was continued by such remarkable men as Dugald 
Maccoll, Robert Howie, William Tasker, and others.!° For 
any reader who is interested in stories of missionary success 
that almost challenge one’s credulity, the account of these men 
will furnish the material. The methods of Thomas Chalmers 
became the standard for Scotland and were employed in Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh, Perth, Aberdeen, and elsewhere for many 
years and with exceptional results, and only the deadening 
influence of the church union controversy of the late nine- 
teenth and the opening years of the twentieth century caused 
missionary interest to die—this and the fact that Scotland 
in later years became completely undermined by destructive 
Biblical criticism. 'The method of Chalmers is the method 
to be used today, should at any time we ever attempt large- 
scale mission work overseas. It is the correct method because 
the people there understand it. 





9 W. M. Taylor, The Scottish Pulpit (New York, 1887), p. 210. 


10 See Thos. Brown, Annals of the Disruption (Edinburgh, 1893), 
pp. 735—745, also Dugald Maccoll, Work in the Wynds. 
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Chalmers was too important a man even for Glasgow, 
Scotland’s largest metropolis. In 1824 he was called to the 
chair of moral philosophy at his alma mater. He was very 
reluctant to leave the work in Glasgow, which had met with 
such conspicuous success, but after a decade in Glasgow, even 
his robust health was hardly equal to the demands that he 
had made upon it, day and night. He went to St. Andrews 
University chiefly for a short period of rest. There once 
more he so distinguished himself that he was called to the 
chair of theology at Edinburgh University, at that time one 
of the most coveted positions in the field of higher education. 

The limits of this paper will not permit an extended ac- 
count of his splendid work at Edinburgh University. For 
those who would know more of it, his biographer Dr. Hanna 
or the writers of several shorter biographies will furnish 
much interesting material. 

Dr. Chalmers did not confine himself to the lecture room, 
for he was a great preacher first of all and a man of tireless 
missionary zeal. Using part of his salary, he rented a tanner’s 
loft in the reeking slums of the West Port, and there he opened 
another mission among the neglected, as he had done in Glas- 
gow. At this time a storm broke over Scotland that made 
such heavy demands upon the energies of Dr. Chalmers that 
a vigorous missionary program in the West Port had to be 
deferred for a few years.! For over a century the liberal- 
istic Moderate Party had controlled the General Assembly. 
When they first came into power, they passed a resolution 
which not only permitted wealthy landowners to act as 
patrons of congregations, but to choose the pastor as well. 
This abuse was not a new one in Scotland, for it had been 
practiced before the days of the Moderates. More than that, 
should the patron fail at any time to name a candidate for 
a vacant congregation, the officials of the presbytery, or local 
conference, could name the candidate. If the congregation 
protested against this ruthless violation of their sovereign 
rights, as usually they did, then the civil authorities were 
given the right to induct the new pastor by force. This abuse 
became known as “intrusion.” 1” 





11 See Hugh Watt, Thomas Chalmers and the Disruption (Edin- 
burgh and New York, 1943). 
12 For details see Hetherington, op. cit., and Hugh Watt. 
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Dr. Chalmers was one of several influential leaders of 
the General Assembly who had continued to protest against 
these abuses, and against liberalism in general. In 1833 
Dr. Chalmers offered a resolution, “That no minister be in- 
truded into any pastoral charge contrary to the will of the 
congregation,,and that the dissent of a majority of the male 
heads of families resident within the parish ought to be of 
conclusive effect in setting aside the nominee of the patron.” 
This resolution was defeated by but 12 votes. 

Several flagrant cases of intrusion followed, and Chalmers 
became the leader of the evangelical group which protested 
in emphatic terms against such outrages. Even the vehement 
oratory of Chalmers and Guthrie failed to remedy the many 
abuses within the Kirk, and it became evident that the liberal 
party and the evangelicals could never be reconciled. A new 
synod seemed the only method that would solve the grievous 
ills of Scotland. Since Dr. Chalmers had long been the leader 
of the conservatives, it fell to him to direct the evangelical 
party in their preparations for the split which all men saw 
could not be avoided. 

Under the direction of Dr. Chalmers plans were laid 
swiftly and with an efficiency that would make even our own 
day look on in wonder.!* Scotland was divided into districts, 
and an elaborate organization was formed that reached into 
every congregation, every mission, and every remote preach- 
ing station. Local committees reported regularly on given 
evenings to regional boards, and these, in turn, to higher 
boards. At the head were Thomas Chalmers and a few trusted 
associates, directing the task and causing every worker to 
do his full share. Speakers were sent to every hamlet in 
Scotland, and these men were picked with care. A speaker 
with a heavy west-coast brogue was never sent to an east- 
coast town. Only the fiery Celts were sent among the “hie- 
land host” of the northern counties, where Gaelic is the 
spoken language. The Saxon Scots, or lowlanders, were sent 
to congregations of their own kind. Literally tons of liter- 
ature were sent out, one issue after another in English and 
in Gaelic, in swift succession. 

The liberal party was not idle. They sent out their 





13 A full account may be found in Thos. Brown, Annals, chap- 
ters V—VIII. 
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speakers and their pamphlets, reminding pastors and lay 
people that a disruption would mean, under the Scottish law, 
the loss of all property rights. Congregations would lose their 
churches and their schools. Pastors would lose their congre- 
gations, their salaries, and their manses. Every pastor who 
seceded would be without a call, and would be recorded in 
the black book as a man who resigned without a call. All 
universities, colleges, parochial schools, divinity halls, orphan- 
ages, and mission posts would be forfeited. All these things 
were admitted freely by the conservatives, and long before 
the fateful day arrived, Dr. Chalmers had drawn up an ad- 
mirable scheme of rehabilitation, and a large organization was 
already at work preparing to build new churches, schools, 
colleges, divinity halls, manses, and other such things, and to 
devise ways and means for raising the largest sum of money 
ever attempted in Scotland. 

It was on May 18, 1843, and at St. Andrew’s Church in 
Edinburgh, that the event took place which was to shake the 
entire religious world. It is a lengthy story,!* but we shall 
tell it in merest outline. When the General Assembly, which 
we would call the Delegate Synod, was called to order, 
Dr. Welsh, the moderator, arose, and in firm tones he declared 
that he could not properly proceed with the convention while 
grave abuses were permitted to go unremedied after years 
of fruitless protest. Then he read a carefully worded decla- 
ration, signed by 474 pastors and many lay people. Bowing 
to the King’s commissioner, he laid this declaration on 
the desk. 

It was a tense moment. The liberals had boasted loudly 
that a scant dozen men would have the courage to give up 
congregations, salaries, and homes and withdraw from the 
Established Church. The test had come. . Dr. Welsh, in the 
court dress worn by the moderator, stepped slowly from the 
chancel and moved toward the door. Dr. Chalmers, who had 
stood at his side, fell into step with him and started to leave 
the church. Then Dr. Robert Candlish and Dr. Thomas Guth- 
rie, two powerful leaders, arose and followed. Dr. Macdonald 
of Ferintosh, Dr. Gordon, and scores of others began to arise 
all over the great church and form an orderly procession. 
In all, 474 pastors and many lay members left the church that 





14 See Hanna, op. cit., vol. 4, pp. 319—343. 
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day. The liberals were too astonished to say a word, for the 
exodus from the church had left them but a small handful 
of leaders. Norman Macleod, after much reluctance, kept 
his seat, and so did a very few others of equal stature; but 
for the most part, the men who remained in the church were 
not men of notable ability. 


For two days throngs of people had been pouring into 
Edinburgh, and when the slow procession emerged from the 
doors of St. Andrew’s Church, there was a wild shout, and 
the crowds parted to allow the men, in their tall silk hats, 
to move slowly down the street. Rooftops were crowded, 
and heads were thrust from every window. The Scots, 
trained from earliest childhood to conceal their emotions, gave 
way to their feelings that day. As the procession moved down 
the hill toward the Old Town, cheers broke out now and then, 
but more often than not there was audible weeping. A young 
girl, recognizing her father in the procession, screamed wildly 
and rushed up to him, realizing that this meant leaving the 
only home she had ever known and going she knew not 
where and with no apparent means of support. “Quiet, lassie, 
quiet!” her father said. “For all these years the Lord has 
been a guid Friend to us, and He will nae forget us in this 
hour of trial.” Families of the pastors had come from all 
over Scotland, and many of them stood weeping, knowing 
that this meant the breaking up of their homes and parting, 
perhaps, with their congregations. Even men of powerful 
physique, wearing the great beards that were the fashion in 
1843, wept unashamed. There was something in the sight 
of this long procession that caused even rough carters to 
brush a tear from their grimy cheeks. All realized that these 
determined men had sacrificed congregations in a land where 
a lifelong pastorate is not exceptional. They had given up 
their comfortable homes, their entire incomes, lifelong asso- 
ciations, and familiar scenes and were embarking upon a 
journey to a destination that not one of them knew. Families 
were rent asunder that day, old friendships broken and class- 
mates parted without time for even a word of farewell. There 
was an undercurrent of admiration, which caused more than 
one person to wave gaily to the solemn men, for everybody 
in Edinburgh that day realized that these men had made that 
stupendous sacrifice for the sake of their convictions. They 
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were assured that the State Church was thoroughly corrupt, 
and the only remedy was to “come out from among them, and 
be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean 
thing” — a verse that Chalmers had lately quoted in a 
pamphlet. 

The grave procession reached Tanfield Hall, which had 
been rushed to completion for the occasion. It was but natural 
that Thomas Chalmers was elected moderator. Preparations 
had been made with thoroughness, and the assembly proceeded 
to organize the Free Church of Scotland. One of their first 


~ acts was to sign a paper waiving all rights to any and all 


property or claims upon the Established Church, which held 
claims on all church property in the land. 

It would take many a page to tell the story of the rebuild- 
ing to take the place of what had been given up, but many 
books exist on this subject and may be found in most public 
libraries.’ Fortunately the task was not difficult. The Lord 
gave the Scots a beautiful summer and a long, mild autumn. 
Over 500 congregations had withdrawn from the State Church, 
and nearly all of these worshiped in the open air that sum- 
mer and autumn. The plans prepared in advance by 
Dr. Chalmers and his associates called for the building of 
500 new churches, parochial schools, and manses during the 
first year. The work was divided, one group of men seeking 
funds for church buildings, another for parochial schools, 
another for support of these schools. The burden of the manse 
building fund fell upon the willing shoulders of Dr. Thomas 
Guthrie. That exceptional man, who had begun life as a 
liberal himself (as some of his many books will prove)?* and 
ended as an emphatic evangelical, went from town to town, 
and his flowery eloquence which had so often electrified the 
General Assembly was employed to raise funds. He succeeded 
beyond expectation, but the strain of his efforts shattered 
his health. 

New College, with its divinity hall, was established, and 
it was not long until its imposing buildings were erected on 
the Mound, where they stand to this day. Dr. Chalmers was 





15 A full but somewhat biased account may be found in J. R. 
Fleming’s, A History of the Church in Scotland (Edinburgh, 1927), 
vol. 1, pp. 19—98. 

16 For example, his Gospelless Gospel in Ezekiel, one of his 
first works. 
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elected principal of the college and professor primarius of 
theology in the theological school. Eccentric old John Dun- 
can, whom the college boys called “Rabbi” Duncan because 
of his flowing academic robe and his patriarchal beard, was 
called hastily from Perth to become a professor. He brought 
with him a convert from Judaism, none other than Alfred 
Edersheim. Every foreign missionary of the State Church 
“went out with the Free.” 

Never has Scotland seen such a financial campaign, and 
never before or since were so many churches, colleges, pa- 
rochial schools, manses, orphanages, and other institutions 
built in such record time.’ A visitor to Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, or Inverness is astonished at the 
great size and solidity of many of these buildings. All this 
was done at a time when the vast majority of Scottish people 
lived in the poor man’s “but-an-ben,” that is, a low, one- 
roomed, thatched cottage with a lean-to kitchen. However, 
several people of great wealth contributed generously, es- 
pecially in building the colleges and theological schools at 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and elsewhere. All this was but the out- 
ward equipment of the Free Church. A wave of evangelical 
fervor swept Scotland, and in all these new churches the old 
truths of sin and grace were proclaimed to congregations that 
crowded the buildings. It was sin and grace with a Calvin- 
istic accent, but the harsher and uglier teachings of that theo- 
logical system had long been on the decline, and the Free 
Church did not, as a rule, revive them. 

Hardly was the excitement of the Disruption over when 
we find Dr. Chalmers once more in his mission hall over the 
old tannery. He filled his position as principal of New College 
and as professor of theology in the seminary connected with it, 
and he devoted many long hours to directing the activities 
of the Free Church. In some manner he found time to devote 
to his mission in the slums of the West Port. Invitations 
poured in urging him to preach on important occasions in 
Scotland, England, America, and even on the Continent. Most 
of these he refused, so as to give as much time as possible 
to his mission in the slums. The man whose extraordinary 
oratorical gifts had thrilled congregations of 10,000 people, 
was not too proud to preach to a group of ragged people, some 





17 Wm. Hanna, op. cit., vol. 4, pp. 344—376. 
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of whom could hardly write their own names. Some of the 
incidents there are amusing. An old washerwoman was heard 
to say to a neighbor: “No, no, I nae go to St. Gile’s Kirk. 
I go to yon tanner’s loft ower, where ane Tammie Chalmers 
preaches. We all should encourage the puir auld body.” She 
was not aware that “auld Tammie” had been persuaded to 
make one of his rare visits to London. When he was taken 
to the church where he was to preach, the streets were choked 
with people for blocks. All efforts to get through the dense 
crowd were in vain. Finally the local committee managed 
to get Dr. Chalmers into one of a row of houses directly back 
of the church. A plank was thrown from the garden wall of 
this house to the sacristy window, and over this Chalmers 
was led into the church where he was to preach. 

The great dream of Dr. Chalmers was to build a fine 
church and school in the West Port. This was realized in 
1847. The fine new church for the people of the slums was 
dedicated, and Chalmers officiated at the Communion service, 
which was held in connection with the dedication. This 
was one of his last acts. On the morning of May 30, 1847, 
he was found dead in his bed, having died in his sleep. 

Not only was Dr. Thomas Chalmers a great leader, but 
he was one of the most famous preachers of any age. He 
had few of the external gifts of a prince of the pulpit. His 
broad face was that of a rustic, and when in repose, his 
pale blue eyes were watery and entirely lacking in expression. 
His gestures were awkward, and he spoke with a rough, 
Fifeshire brogue. During the first five or ten minutes he 
stammered, and his voice seemed weak. Then he began to 
take fire. The dull face became animated, and the watery 
eyes shone with uncanny luster. His voice became clear, 
and his words rang through the largest church in a manner 
that astonished those who had never heard him. 

On one occasion he preached for the famous Rowland 
Hill in London. It was a great convention of a missionary so- 
ciety. His opening sentences were uttered in his stammering, 
incoherent, rustic brogue. Rowland Hill, who was standing 
below the pulpit with cold sweat on his brow, whispered to 
a friend that the day would be ruined. Just then Chalmers 
burst out with a blaze of eloquence such as London had not 
heard in many a year. Rowland Hill’s tense face relaxed, 
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then a look of admiration came over him. He stood without 
taking his eye from Chalmers for over an hour. During 
the last fifteen minutes the great congregation began to rise 
to their feet, one by one, until the whole assembly was 
standing, the same look of incredulous admiration on every 
face. All the while sentence followed sentence in a torrent 
of vehement eloquence — some of the sentences 400 words in 
length. When he closed, a great sigh was heard from the 
congregation, and they resumed their seats. Rowland Hill, 
beside himself with excitement, exclaimed: “Well done, 
Thomas Chalmers!” 

Even in his early days at Tron Church his eloquence was 
of a kind that few could resist. On one occasion there 
was a dense crowd outside the church, hammering on its 
thick doors, half an hour before the time of service. Vestry- 
men bolted the doors and warned the crowd to be quiet. 
Suddenly the doors gave way, one of them torn from its 
heavy hinges. The crowd poured in, scrambling over the 
backs of the seats until they had filled every square foot of 
the church, which seats 1,400, and even the sacristy and 
the chancel steps. 

John Brown, M.D., of Edinburgh, who wrote that admi- 
rable book so well known to school children for a century, 
namely, Rab and His Friends, tells in one of his essays of 
a sermon that Dr. Chalmers preached. No one has given a 
finer description of the pulpit power of that great Scotsman. 
Dr. Brown says: 

“We remember well our first hearing Dr. Chalmers. We 
were in a moorland district in Tweeddale, rejoicing in the 
country after nine months of the high school. We heard that 
the famous preacher was to be at a neighboring parish church, 
and off we set, a cartful of irresponsible youngsters. .. . 
The moor was stretching away in the pale sunlight — vast, 
dim, melancholy, like a sea; everywhere were to be seen the 
gathering people, ‘sprinklings of blythe company’; the country- 
side seemed moved to one center. 

“As we entered the kirk, we saw a notorious character, 
a drover, who had the brutal look of what he worked in, 
with the knowing eye of a man of the city.... He was our 
terror, and we not only wondered but were afraid when 
we saw him going in. The kirk was as full as it could hold. 
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The minister comes in, homely in his dress and gait, 
but having a great look about him, ‘like a mountain among 
hills.’ He looks vaguely ‘round upon his audience, as if he 
saw one great object, not many.. We shall never forget his 
smile — its general benignity; how he lets the light of his 
countenance fall on us! He read a few verses quietly, then 
prayed briefly, solemnly, with his eyes wide open all the 
time, but not seeing. Then he gave out his text; we forget 
it, but its subject was, ‘Death reigns.’ 

“He started slowly, calmly, the simple meaning of the 
words: what death was, and why it reigned; then suddenly 
he started and looked like a man who had seen some great 
sight, and was breathless to declare it. He told us that death 
reigned — everywhere, at all times, in all places; how we 
all knew it, how we would yet know more of it. The drover, 
who had sat down in the table seat opposite, was gazing up 
in a state of stupid excitement; he seemed restless, but never 
kept his eye from the speaker. The tide set in; everything 
added to its power; deep called to deep, imagery and illus- 
tration poured in, and every now and then the theme — the 
simple, terrible statement—was repeated in some lucid 
interval. 

“After overwhelming us with the proofs of the reign of 
death and transferring to us his intense urgency and emotion, 
and after shrieking, as if in despair, these words: ‘Death is 
a tremendous necessity!’ he suddenly looked beyond, as if 
into some distant region, and cried out: ‘Behold! a Mightier! 
Who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments 
from Bozrah? This that is glorious in His apparel, traveling 
in the greatness of His strength? I that speak in righteousness, 
mighty to save.’ 

“Then in a few plain sentences he stated the truth as to 
sin entering, and death from sin, and death passing upon all. 
Then he took fire once more, and enforced with redoubled 
energy the richness, the freeness, the simplicity, the security, 
the sufficiency of the great method of justification. How 
astonished and impressed we all were! He was at the full 
thunder of his power; the whole man was in an agony of ear- 
nestness. The drover was weeping like a child, the tears 
running down his ruddy cheeks, his face opened out and 
and smoothed like an infant’s, his whole body stirred with 
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emotion. We had all been drawn insensibly out of our seats, 
and were converging toward the wonderful speaker; when he 
sat down, after warning each one of us to remember who it was 
and what it was that followed Death on the pale horse and 
how alone we could escape, we all sunk back into our seats. 
How beautiful to our eyes did the thunderer look! — how 
exhausted, but sweet and pure. How he poured out his soul 
before his God in giving thanks for sending the Abolisher 
of Death! Then a short Psalm, and all was ended. 

“We went home quieter than we came. We did not 
recount the foals, with their long legs and roguish eyes and 
their sedate mothers; we did not speculate upon whose dog 
that was, and whether that was a crow or a man in the dim 
moor. We thought of other things—that voice, that face, 
those great, simple, living thoughts, those floods of resistless 
eloquence, that piercing, shattering voice, that ‘tremendous 
necessity.’ ” 18 

Many of the sermons of Dr. Thomas Chalmers have a 
structural peculiarity. Where most men construct a sermon 
in the form of a straight line, moving forward from one 
thought to the next one, Chalmers built his sermons in the 
form of a circle. His preaching revolved around and around 
one simple thought. In the hands of a man like Chalmers, 
the effect was tremendous. The late Pastor G. Schuessler 
compared this method to the tracery bars of a great rose 
window, each one of which swings around in an ellipse and 
always returns to the center, one after another. The printed 
sermons of Dr. Chalmers, of which several books exist, are 
somewhat disappointing. Like so many of the world’s most 
famous preachers, his spoken sermons were much more ex- 
cellent than his writings. This is surprising in view of the 
fact that Chalmers always read his sermons, although, as an 
old lady who knew him well said of him, “but it was fell 
reading.” The thing that disappoints one most of all is the 
fact that they are not as full of sin and grace as one would 
suppose. It is there, but not to the extent that one might 
desire. His Calvinism is not usually evident, either, and this 
is gratifying. 

One may see readily enough the likeness that exists 





18 John Brown, M.D., Spare Hours (Boston, 1884), vol. I, pp. 
379—382. 
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between Dr. Walther and Dr. Chalmers — and the difference. 
Each grew up in a rationalistic atmosphere; each had his early 
spiritual struggle and found eventual peace and enlightenment 
in God’s Word; each one saw in his early ministry the 
evils of a State-controlled religion, and each protested fear- 
lessly against it. Each one of them cast his lot with a group 
of men who withdrew from the State Church and left all 
things behind for the sake of their convictions; and to each 
was given the task of leadership in the formative years of 
a new and reformed religious body. Both of them were 
thorough theologians, having found a conservative foundation 
in a day when liberalism was quite the fashion; both of them 
became presidents of theological schools and professors of 
theology. Both were exceptional preachers and served im- 
portant congregations in addition to their other duties; both 
were ardent champions of the Christian day school; both were 
men of untiring missionary zeal, and both wrote a number of 
important books. 

There the parallel ends, for Walther was a preacher and 
a teacher of sound doctrine, resting solely upon the Bible, 
while Chalmers was never able to free himself entirely from 
Calvinism.!® What is Calvinism? Old “Rabbi” Duncan gave 
one of the finest definitions of it when he said: “Calvinism? 





19 Chalmers departed from the traditional Calvinistic method of 
teaching theology, which begins with God, His nature, His sovereignty, 
His attributes. This method, Chalmers believed, was an excellent one, 
but it tends to reduce theology to an abstract science. Chalmers began 
with fallen man and his wretched condition, and then proceeded to 
set forth the provisions that God had made for the redemption of man 
through Jesus Christ. In content, however, Dr. Chalmers’ Calvinism 
does not differ radically from that of his predecessors, though neither 
in his theological lectures nor in his preaching does he seem to give 
prominence to the specifically Calvinistic tenets. He accepted the 
teaching that those who are elected before all time are saved; yet 
he does not seem to lay particular stress upon a limited Atonement. 
He stressed the fact that the Lord Jesus Christ fulfilled the whole Law 
in man’s stead, doing everything demanded by the Law of man, and 
taking upon Himself the punishment due to mankind for the failure 
to keep the Law. He believed that God justifies man by granting him 
a gracious remission of sins, as well as an imputation of the perfect 
righteousness of Christ, but Chalmers does not seem to see clearly 
the truth of objective justification. Like Calvinists in general, he 
has an imperfect understanding of the means of grace. One of his 
contemporaries summarizes Chalmer’s theology as follows: “Sin and 
salvation — the disease of nature and its divine remedy —the ruin of 
the world by the fall, and its redemption by the Savior, its regeneration 
by the Spirit—these constituted the substance and staple of his 
preaching.” James Buchanan, A Tribute to the Memory of Thos. 
Chalmers, Edinburgh, 1848, p. 7. 
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There is no such thing as Calvinism. The teachings of 
Augustine, Remigius, Anselm, and Luther were just pieced 
together by one remarkable man, and the result baptized with 
his name. Augustine taught and developed the doctrine of 
Salvation by grace and the divine election; Remigius, par- 
ticular redemption; Anselm, the doctrine of the vicarious 
Atonement; and Luther that of Justification by faith.” 
Again he said: “Calvinism is all house and no door: Armin- 
ianism is all door and no house.” 24 

What of the Free Church that Dr. Chalmers founded? 
Its story is a sad one. For a time it flourished marvelously; 
and evangelical Christianity, but with a certain amount of 
Calvinistic bias, was proclaimed throughout Scotland. The 
Free Church grew to be numerically powerful. Then it was 
that the devil built his church beside the chapel which Thomas 
Chalmers had set up. This was destructive Bible criticism. 
The theological graduates, not only of the State Church, but 
of the Free Church as well, began to flock to Germany, to 
Halle, Leipzig, Heidelberg, and Gottingen. They came back 
to Scotland bringing with them the contamination of the 
negative higher criticism. Militant conservatives, such as 
James Gibson, James Begg, and the more quiet Bonar brothers, 
cried out in protest, warning a Free Church which laughed 
at their fears. The younger men said: “We shall hold fast 
to the deity of the Lord Jesus and to the three R’s — Ruin, 
Redemption, and Regeneration—even though the German 
higher critics prove every book of the Bible unreliable.” 
These men left no second generation, for toward the end of 
the century the State Church and the Free Church as well 
became honeycombed with destructive Bible criticism. There 
were a number of sensational heresy trials, eminent men 
were excommunicated, but the day soon came when doc- 
trinal discipline broke down, under the pretext of toleration 
and charity. Indifferentism was the result. The next step 
was church union with the United Presbyterians. Not satis- 
fied, the unionistic leaders began a scheming campaign to 
lead the body now known as the United Free Church back 
into the rationalistic old State Church. Dr. Gibson and Dr. 
Begg protested vehemently until they died, but in 1929 the 





20 Wm. Knight, Colloquia Peripatetica (Edinburgh, 1907), p.9. 
21 Ibid., p. 156. 
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reunion with the State Church was accomplished by the in- 
differentists. About the year 1920 the argument began to 
be heard: “It is only by closing our ranks and presenting a 
united front that the distressing problems of the postwar era 
can be solved.” Thus did their leaders seek to find in an 
outward, man-devised organization a solution of their prob- 
lems — forgetting that such a solution can be found alone in 
the Word of God. In 1929 the United Free Church returned 
to the old State Church from which Thomas Chalmers had 
led them just 86 years before. 

Scotland, with its small population, has produced an im- 
posing list of religious leaders of world-wide fame, but if one 
would know the effects of the dissolution of the Free Church 
on Scottish religious thought of today, let the liberalistic 
writings of her leaders of today be the answer. 
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Evangelical Integration of Color 
CARL M. ZORN 


The status of the Negro in America is rapidly changing, 
Our Church’s work among the colored people is no more a 
foreign work in the deep South. Soon many Negro churches, 
also of our Synod, will no longer be subsidized. The economic 
opportunities of the Negro are being increasingly protected 
by law and sentiment. The sociological trends of our times 
emphasize the elimination of ghettos. “Without distinction 
of race, creed, or color” is one of the many American shib- 
boleths. People with Negro features are filtering into every 
phase of our social structure. 

Some will say that the “melting pot” and “equal rights” 
concept of American democracy never has filtered through 
the masses and never will. Not even the present trend toward 
one world will kill race and class prejudices, they claim. 
According to them, it is natural for class and race prejudices 
to exist, that nationalism and racism belong to the divine order. 
All of that is true to a degree. It is true that God does rule 
the destiny of man individually and as an individual group 
or race, setting their boundary and habitation. 

But God varies His providence and government. True, 
there was the judgment of Babel, not only creating language 
trends, but also trends of races. But the Bible nowhere 
makes the discrimination between races mandatory except to 
keep from religious syncretism. Rather we find that the Old 
Testament reports favorably on integration of races whenever 
the assimilation of the true worship of Jehovah is involved. 
Thus Ruth said: “Thy people shall be my people and thy 
God my God,” Ruth 1:16. In the New Testament we find 
both Jesus and the Apostles mingling with the non-Jews. 
The missionary work of Paul was chiefly in the cosmopolitan 
cities of the Mediterranean countries, where through war and 
slavery little of pure racial blood was to be found except in 
the Jewish ghettos. The later Jewish ghettos were an out- 
growth of a false emphasis on the Old Testament concept of 
the chosen race. The Jewish ghetto is not natural except 
as God’s providential visitation upon both Jew and Gentile. 
God’s providence and government allows the blending of 
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nations and races. What the Bible does not prohibit is 
permitted. 

That is true also of color. The Bible does not prescribe 
the observance of the color line; it only refers to it as a 
matter of fact. Ethnologically we know that in ancient days 
different races had different colors of skin. But the Bible gives 
us no biological information on the origin of the various skin 
colors as it gives us the information on the origin of nations 
and languages. Genesis 9, which records the blessing spoken 
by Noah, must be viewed in the light of that blessing. What- 
ever the significance of the curse of Noah was, it cannot be 
maintained that it meant the economic slavery for all ages 
of people of a certain tint of color. The Mediterranean 
countries of the days of Paul were populated with a mixture 
of Negro and Caucasian races, while the slaves were often 
the more cultured people in the household. During the 
Apostolic age the Mediterranean countries were a “melting 
pot” for race and color, probably greater than America is 
today. On such a fertile soil of natural integration of race 
and color, Paul and the Apostles founded the Christian Church. 
The New Testament does not prohibit integration. What 
the Bible does not prohibit is permitted. 

The following is submitted as a contribution to current 
discussions on the problem of the integration of race and color 
as it affects our Lutheran Church. We shall therefore not 
discuss the problem of color integration in its economic and 
social significance. This does not imply that the Church is 
indifferent to the solution of this social problem, but that as 
a purely economic and social problem it is not in the province 
of the Gospel. All slogans of equality and justice for all 
spring from a sense of civic virtue. The attainment of these 
ideals can only be mechanistically attempted, at best by legis- 
lation, at worst by rebellion. At present there is considerable 
legislative activity in favor of color integration. But as 
legislation lags, the rumblings of resentment and even re- 
bellion become louder. 

What should be the policy of the Church in the face of 
this situation? The Church as such has no eall to join in 
any legislative or sociological program of color integration, 
as such programs may be advanced outside its own evangelical 
program of Gospel preaching. The temptation to join hands 
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with the civic reformers is very great. Externally there is 
very little difference between the concepts of equality and 
justice as civic virtues and the same concepts as expressions 
of the Christian life in the Gospel. The one laborer out of 
ten who is a Negro can operate at perfect ease with the other 
nine whether he or they are Christians or not. Trends which 
foster civic welfare should be welcomed by the Church, since 
the peace of the land tends to the prosperity of the Church. 
Trends, however, which obstruct the Gospel’s progress should 
be criticized by the Church. The present trend toward in- 
tegration of color in American society is to be faced as a 
reality and a natural, sociological development after the 
Civil War. The Church should examine itself and its policies 
in the face of these trends. It should not hesitate to criticize 
itself when attitudes on the integration problem harmful 
to the Gospel become vocal in its midst. This means that 
the Church must know where it stands. 

At its meeting last summer the Synodical Conference 
acted in true Christian wisdom with respect to Negro ques- 
tions. When it was asked to set up a Commission on Race 
Relations (1946 Proceedings, p. 43), it replied with the reso- 
lutions “that the Church . . . remain committed to the charge 
of preaching the crucified Savior. ... This Gospel, when 
properly and consistently preached and accepted, will pro- 
duce the wholesome fruit of God-fearing relationships.” At 
the same time, concerning these relationships, the Synodical 
Conference went on record, likewise in true Christian wisdom, 
encouraging a policy of integration and referring the recom- 
mendations to the constituent synods. (1946 Proceedings, 
pp. 45—48.) The Synodical Conference thus recognized 
integration as a principle. It avoided any legalistic trend. 
It reiterated that the Church must bring all its tasks under 
the preaching of the Gospel. In other words, it went on record 
for evangelical integration of color, and it encouraged us to 
study the matter in its practical aspects. 

Yes, the Church must cope with the sociological trend 
toward integration. To deny this duty is to deny existence. 
The Church is essentially spiritual, its essential task is spir- 
itual. But the Church lives in a physical world, and its acci- 
dental features are taken from the physical world in which 
the Churck finds itself. The integration of the Negro is an 
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established trend recognized by law. In some quarters, as in 
New York, some industries voluntarily hire the Negro ac- 
cording to the percentage in the general population, at present 
one out of ten. It is conceivable that the government may 
feel constrained someday to make such or a similar arrange- 
ment mandatory. At least America already frowns upon the 
ghettos for Jews. The Church would therefore close its 
eyes to an accident of its modern existence if it refused to 
face the trend toward color integration in our country. But 
neither legislation nor social pressure dare become the motive 
which prompts the Christian to seek a solution of this problem. 
His one concern is that also the Negro have the opportunity 
to feed his soul with the riches dispensed from our pulpits. 

Man must live by rules of conduct. Even a Christian, 
who is freed from rules of conduct when considered as burdens 
seemingly necessary for peace with God and with himself, 
does nevertheless submit himself cheerfully to rules of con- 
duct. The fact is, he finds himself impelled to conform. But 
to conform is no burden to him. He is a temple of God. 
Ged’s Holy Spirit dwells within him. The Third Person of 
the Trinity has brought him to the faith in the Second Person 
of the Trinity. He is wholly a child of the Triune God. Thus 
he is God’s property and is impelled to conform to God’s will. 
What God’s will for him is in a given instance must be the 
Christian’s private conviction under the Holy Spirit’s influence 
through the Gospel. That Gospel of the redemption in Christ 
and the forgiveness of sins will also be the Christian’s con- 
scious drive and motivating force to conform to the will of 
God. That is what, basically, we mean by evangelical con- 
duct. Just as the individual Christian is committed to a 
life of evangelical conduct, so must the Church ever maintain 
a program of evangelical policies. 

What basically is meant by the term integration when 
used by the evangelical Church? It means that the evan- 
gelical Gospel is preached or should be preached to all nations, 
to every creature. The Church is committed to such an all- 
inclusive program of infiltration. The Church, whether the 
divine institution of a particular congregation or the human 
institution of a federation of congregations, cannot physically 
and quantitatively carry out that program of infiltration of 
the Gospel through all nations to every creature. So the 


28 
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Church looks for open doors. One such open door for us 
is the Negro society in our land. When a Negro accepts 
Christ, then he becomes my brother in Christ and is inte. 
grated with me in the household of God, the communion of 
saints. That is evangelical integration in its basic sense. 

But the Church’s program of evangelical integration has 
far more commitments than just to recognize the Negro Lu- 
theran as a member of the invisible Church, the communion 
of saints. The doctrine of the invisible Church, however, 
is not abstract theology. The fellowship in the invisible 
Church must and will manifest itself in the visible Church as 
a corporate, tangible, and visible — a concrete — relationship 
which is permeated by the consciousness of membership in 
the Body of Christ. 

Thus understood, evangelical integration refers to the 
physical relationship of the Negro Christians with the Cauca- 
sian Christians. This relationship is channeled into certain 
molds or forms. These molds or forms should be identical 
with the Law of God, the rule of love, the third use of the 
Law, according to our traditional dogmatic statements. In 
all situations where no specific law of God exists, as in the 
race question, we have only the general injunction to love our 
neighbor as ourselves. Nothing in the relationship between 
the Negro Christian and the Caucasian Christian dare violate 
their mutual Spirit-given understanding of the law of love. 
In life, then, the mutual Spirit-given expression of the law 
of love will be an ever-varying entity according to the external 
circumstances and the working of the grace of God. 

Before the Civil War many devout men of God preached 
to the Negroes in the third-floor balcony of their churches. 
They did that under the circumstances of their times by the 
power of the Holy Spirit in a mutual relationship of love. 
If they were living today under present sociological trends, 
being the men of God they were, they certainly would preach 
under an ever fuller integration policy. Just so the Synodical 
Conference is advancing into further integration. 

The law of love is the mold and form of evangelical in- 
tegration. The substance and material which fills this form 
of love is the evangelical Gospel. That is to say, the reciprocal 
Christian love between the Negro Christian and myself is not 
just something mechanistic or formal. Rather, it is an active, 
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fervent, energetic, lively thing under the force of the Gospel. 
Evangelical integration, then, overflows into ever greater 
expressions of love; into ever-expanding forms and channels. 
Without this evangelical substance all forms of love in this 
matter of integration would soon become mechanistic compli- 
ances to set, lifeless standards. Legalistic integration methods 
grasp for straws of misquoted and misapplied Scripture texts, 
appealing emphatically to their authority. Thus integration 
discussions can be found which emphasize the economic and 
social side, while ignoring the Gospel, quoting Gal. 3:28, 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor 
free, there is neither male nor female; for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.” 

This passage (Gal. 3:28) has no reference whatsoever 
to either a spiritual or a physical integration of classes or 
races. Paul clearly intended v. 28 to parallel v.27. The Gos- 
pel changes nothing in the domain of the world and of natural 
life. It does not liberate slaves nor make freemen slaves. 
Nor does it make female males, and vice versa. This passage 
does not refer to the physical manifestation of the Una Sancta. 
No matter at whom of us God looks, He sees one and the same 
Baptism, one and the same cloak of Jesus’ blood and righteous- 
ness, which He has put upon us. In the eyes of God only 
with respect to our justification are we all alike or all one. 
It is as if then, and then only, God is looking at so many 
identical individuals. Underneath the cloak of Christ’s right- 
eousness we remain diversified. To quote this passage in 
support of economic or social equality for minorities is mani- 
festly not allowed. To quote this passage in support of our 
principle of evangelical integration of color is equally an 
abuse of Scripture. Such procedure would be a mechanistic 
forcing of Scripture to a preconceived mold and would be a 
legalistic attempt to develop Christian life. 

Evangelical integration of color will always vary in form 
and degree. It is impossible to fix a code of rules for each 
new situation as it arises. Economic and social conditions 
will establish varying backgrounds for the work of the Gospel. 
It seems that evangelical integration of color can at present 
more readily reach into the social and economic life of the 
cosmopolitan cities of the North than into that of the com- 
munities of the South. This is not because the Gospel has less 
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power in the one section than in the other. The Gospel is 
the only dynamic to bring about such integration as Negro 
congregations becoming affiliated with synodical Districts or 
individual Negroes becoming communicant members of Cauca- 
sian congregations. And the Gospel will solve also the prac- 
tical questions of the integration of color as such integration 
continues to make progress. 

How fast, and to what extent, evangelical integration 
will take place in our churches will depend to some extent 
on the sociological tendencies in our secular society. But the 
Church would only harm its Gospel opportunities if it ig- 
nored or even refused to study the trends of the times as they 
affect the welfare of the Gospel. Least of all can the Church 
maintain a sociological position which prevailed of old. The 
Synodical Conference has, in effect, stated that our Church 
would be anachronistic if it insisted absolutely on segregation 
of color. The Church would furthermore become guilty of 
bad Bible scholarship if it attempted to bolster the concept of 
segregation on the basis of the old “fundamentalistic” interpre- 
tation of Genesis 9. On the other hand, evangelical integration 
dare not be given an unhealthy impetus by the employment 
of the secular forces and tendencies which prevail at the time. 
The Church employs only the Gospel and exercises only the 
law of love. Everything else is incidental. 

Individual Christians or associations of Christians may 
well lend their weight to healthy social and economic move- 
ments of better race relations. In fact, they should do so 
wherever possible. They have received from the Church the 
Gospel of redemption in Christ. Thus they possess the only 
factor that guarantees true and healthy relationships between 
races. Thus understood, it can properly be stated that the 
Church gives a healthy impetus and direction to the general 
social trend. 

The race question will successfully be answered only as 
the Gospel influences those who are involved. Without the 
Gospel more evil and wrong may yet develop in America’s 
sociological trends. India is no parallel, but is an illustration 
of the development of discrimination of classes where the 
Gospel is not known. If America wishes to avoid a similar 
development, its churches had better’resound with the clear 
Gospel of redemption in Christ, and its Christians had better 
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grow ever more fervent in giving expression to that Gospel 
in their lives of neighborly love. 

Evangelical integration of color does not include the 
elimination of all personal likes and dislikes. Some are whole- 
some, and may well exist under the Gospel. There is, for 
example, the proper prejudice all around against intermar- 
riage. It should be expected that evangelical Negroes and 
Caucasians get along with one another on a common intellec- 
tual and economic level. But if I have a valid reason for not 
living with fisherfolk or farmers, whether Negroes or Cauca- 
sians, I need not do so, not even under the Gospel. 

There will ever be diversity of life even under the 
Gospel. But the Gospel issues no license to any group to 
suppress another group into any form of ghetto existence. 
In our diversity of life we should seek and express our private 
affinities in an evangelical manner. In that same evangelical 
spirit we should allow other affinities to develop among other 
people as they wish them to develop so long as such wish and 
desire is not criminal or stifling the Gospel. Thus, for example, 
the Synodical Conference has gone on record encouraging 
Negro theological students to study in our Northern schools 
while at the same time continuing to offer a seminary training 
for Negroes at Greensboro for those who may wish to study 
there. (1946 Proc., p. 47.) 

We Christians will ever remain diversified. We all look 
alike before God only as we are robed in the white garment 
of Christ’s righteousness. Underneath that garment God sees 
us in our individuality and differences. We Christians, on 
the other hand, recognizing our differences as Negroes and 
Caucasians, rich and poor, male and female, should not lose 
sight of the fact that we are all dressed alike in the white 
wedding garment of Christ’s righteousness. Thus we should 
let our daily life show that we are not ashamed of one another, 
that we all possess equal dignity before God in the dress of 
Christ. 

Many Christians are just now being forced to think 
through the color question for the first time. The printing 
press is flooding the market with material on this subject. 
Most of it discusses the subject purely from sociology, some 
from the godless evolutionistic and communistic angle, which 
no Christian can endorse. The Christian must think in terms 
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of evangelical integration. Our own church literature ought 
freely and frankly to deal with this matter. These paragraphs 
are intended merely as an introduction to the subject of 
evangelical integration of color. 

As the Holy Spirit has led us into the truth of the 
principle of evangelical integration of color, may He now, as 
the life of our Church continues into its second century, lead 
us aright in the proper handling of the diversified casuistry 
which will develop under the evangelical integration of color, 


Closter, N. J. 
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THE FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Acts 4:23-31 


Mustered by Satan for the final fray, the anti-Christian 
forces — materialism, atheism, Romanism, etc.—are rolling 
into unprecedented action. 

Over against the many new, vehement attacks upon 
Christian faith and life the believer cannot afford to sit back 
in pious amazement. Against the “all-out” enemy action 
he must take action. 

For the preservation of his own soul the Scripture offers 
him this inspired illustration of the proper 

















CHRISTIAN REACTION TO ANTI-CHRISTIAN ACTION 





I. More Fellowship with Believers 


Text. When released by enemies with new threats of 
persecution, what did John and Peter do? To steel them- 
selves against approaching fury, “they went to their own 
company” (v.23). As they reported their experiences, fellow 
believers listened and comforted them. Oh, how cheering 
the fellowship of this Christian rendezvous! 

Application. This day of growing anti-Christian power 
is no time for separatism, which says: “I do not need the 
church, I read Bible at home; no services, Communions 
for me, I have my own devotions; I need not be told how 
to live, I wish to live my own life.” That is not the proper 
Christian reaction. That is exposing self unnecessarily to 
enemy action. 

Illustration. — Coals, separated from fire, die. Horses 
in storm crowd together. The fiercer the foes, the more 
fellowship “with our own company” is needed, in services, 
Bible classes, Lord’s Table, etc. 


II. More Thought of God’s Power 


Text. When Christians heard of powerful enemies — 
rulers, chief priests — they immediately thought of God’s in- 
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finitely superior power.. They reminded themselves (vv. 24-27) 
that before Him who made heaven and earth, all raging 
of heathen, people, kings, rulers, Pharaoh, Sennacherib, Herod, 
Pilate, Gentiles, Jews, is futile. Impotent are they before the 
Omnipotent. 


Application...To think only of the mighty force of pres- 
ent-day evil and forget the tremendous, overruling power 
of God and His Anointed is not the proper Christian reaction, 
If, like Peter, we take our eye off Jesus, who not only walks 
on water, but also makes His enemies His footstool, we lose 
heart and sink. Courage, boldness, comes with more thought 
of His guarding power. 


Illustration. Like Elisha: “More be with us” (2 Kings 
6:16); Paul: “If God be for us” (Rom. 8:31); Luther: 
“A Mighty Fortress,” “Though devils as many as tiles”. 


III. More Realization of the Bible’s Truthfulness 


Text. In all the hostility against Christ —and against 
themselves — Christians saw a striking confirmation of the 
Scripture’s truthfulness. Turning to the Bible (vv. 25-28), 
they perceived that all this had been predicted. It was 
what they were to expect. The persecution, therefore, in- 
stead of shaking, strengthened their faith in God’s Word and 
fired their determination to carry out “His counsel” (v. 29). 


Application. Those who close their eyes to what the 
Bible has foretold of the latter days will be confused by the 
furious, sweeping action of anti-Christian powers. They will 
be sorely shaken, if not confounded. But to note how pre- 
cisely our Lord has predicted this (John 15:19ff.; John 
16: 2 ff.; 2 Tim. 3:12 ff.) is the proper Christian reaction. That 
will not only prepare us, but also confirm us in our faith. 


Illustration. So Peter encouraged: “Think it not strange 
concerning the fiery trial . . . as though some strange thing 
happened unto you” (1 Pet. 4:12). 


IV. More Prayer for Boldness 


Text. These Christians never neglected prayer, but amid 
threatenings of their foes they prayed the more fervently. 
And, what a prayer (vv. 29-30)! As His servants they prayed, 
not merely for deliverance, but for boldness to speak His 
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Word, for signs, wonders, healing, conversion of many souls, 
for the glorification of the name of Christ. 

Application. Against all the wicked powers that rage 
about us, that is what we need—more prayer. When we 
see anti-Christian groups mobilizing for hostile action, threat- 
ening our churches, families, souls, let us fall on our knees 
and pray the more: “Lord Jesus, who dost love me” (554:5). 
That will prove a more successful reaction than seeking 
political pulls, lobbies, etc. Astounding as are His promises, 
He scrupulously fulfills them. 


Illustration. Hardly had Christians said “Amen” when 
(v.31) the place was shaken in token of God’s gracious 
presence. His Holy Spirit with all needed gifts — boldness, 
fearlessness, joy, enthusiasm, zeal — filled them. So will it 
be with us. A. E. WaGNER 





THE FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Acts 5:1-11 


On this Sunday we are much concerned with the Chris- 
tian’s witness. How can he prove that he is God’s man through 
Christ? Our text discusses one of the outstanding means for 
witness at the Christian’s disposal. That is 


THE CHRISTIAN’S CUSTODY OF 
HIS EARTHLY POSSESSIONS 


As Christians we all live in a material world. We own prop- 
erty; we earn our livelihood. 
I. The Christian’s use of his property is « part of his 
Christian life 
II. He is in danger of succumbing to a hypocritical cus- 
tody of it 
III. God is anxious that his custody be godly and sincere 


I 
A. The dreadful story of the text must be taken in con- 
nection with the whole account in Acts 4, the witness of the 
Apostles to Christ, and the unity in which the entire church 
joined in that witness. They did this particularly through 
wholehearted sacrifice in Christian charity, vv. 32-37. 
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B. The Christian man today is a witness to Jesus Christ. 
— He accepts His redemption for the forgiveness of his sins, 
2. Christ is risen within him to a new life. 3. That new life 
shows itself especially in the management of his property. 
He may not have the convenient system which the first 
Christians used at Jerusalem; but he constantly faces these 
facts: his possessions are his to use and to administer, but 
as a Christian he administrates them for God’s purposes and 
the welfare of men, with the impulse of God’s own Spirit 
guiding his actions. 

II 

A. Ananias and Sapphira succumbed to the temptation 
to deceive men about their custody of their property. —1. Evi- 
dently they coveted the note which Barnabas and others 
achieved, 4:36-37, and they sought to appear more liberal 
than they really were. 2. This temptation besets Christians 
continually; in the organized Church, with its donations and 
charities; in life as a whole, for after all, every use of money is 
custody of it for God. The flesh wants to seem as good and 
praiseworthy as the next man. 


B. Ananias and Sapphira actually lied to the Holy Ghost. 
—1. They had completely distorted the meaning of property 
and of Christian giving. They did not attach the use of 
property to the life of the Spirit within them, but to their 
selfish ends. Thus they actually bade the Spirit depart; they 
shut themselves off from His influence; they died spiritually. 
More, they plotted together, v.9; instead of helping each 
other, they destroyed their own souls. 2. The most dreadful 
damage in poor stewardship occurs under cover. When 
professing Christians allow the surface witness of their giving 
to camouflage inner selfishness and desire for praise, they 
are asking for the judgment of God upon them. Ezek. 33:31; 
Luke 12:15; 2 Pet. 2:2-3; 1 Tim. 6:10. 


III 
A. God cannot permit the faulty witness of hypocritical 
custody to continue. — 1. He struck fast in the case of Ananias 
and Sapphira. The gains of the Christian Church and the 
Gospel of the resurrection were in danger. 2. If we could 
know all that God does, we should see that He still acts. 
It is not mere accident that fortunes and nations crash, church 
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denominations become impotent though wealthy. 2 Pet. 2; 
James 9. 

B. God stimulates his Christians to overcome the flesh 
and bring forth fruits of the Spirit.—1. The text strikes 
hard at the remnants of the flesh within us all. Vv.5, 11; 
Col. 3:5. 2. God preserves us from overabundance to good 
purpose. Heb.13:5-6. 3. God sets before us in constant 
supply the Gospel of our Savior, through which we may re- 
place covetousness and pride with the glad readiness to 
serve with our property, humbly, like Christ. 1 Pet. 4:8 ff.; 
Acts 4: 32-33. RicHarp R. CAEMMERER 





SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Acts 8:26-38 


The church work of the early Christians was based on 
the Scriptures. They would win members for the church, 
not through their social standing or by the use of flattery, 
but only through the everlasting Gospel of Christ. Accord- 
ingly their method is still applicable. With Philip we ask: 


“UNDERSTANDEST THOU WHAT THOU READEST” 


I 

God gave the Scriptures to be understood. 

God wanted the Ethiopian to understand the Scriptures. 
He removed the Evangelist Philip from his activity in Samaria 
to the deserted region of old Gaza. Vv. 26-30. Through His 
Spirit He directed Philip to approach the Ethiopian chariot. 
God still directs the affairs of men that they may know the 
Scriptures. 

God’s intent to have the Scriptures understood is evident 
from Psalm 119:105. The Bible is not a dark, obscure, and 
unintelligible book. For the meaning of some passages we 
must indeed search; the facts, however, are clear. 

In trying to understand the Scriptures, we must not 
rationalize. 2 Pet. 1:20. Human reason dare not be admitted 
as a norm of Scripture interpretation. Accept the simple 
words of the Bible, even if they surpass your reason. Matt. 
11:25; 1 Cor. 1:23-24. “But how this is possible Scripture 
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does not tell us, nor is it necessary for us to know.” Luther. 
What the minds of the world’s greatest philosophers could not 


grasp, little children may know and believe. Thank God that 
He has given us a Scripture which we can understand! 


Il 


Only faith in Christ gives us the proper understanding 
of the Scriptures. 


The meaning of Isaiah 53 was unclear to the Ethiopian 
as long as he did not believe in Christ. Using the chariot as 
his pulpit, Philip began with the Old Testament and presented 
to him the good news concerning Christ. Then the Scriptures 
became intelligible to the Ethiopian. Vv. 31-35. 

“The entire Old Testament contains nothing else than 
Christ, just as He is presented in the Gospel” (Luther). Luke 
24:27; John 1:45; Acts 10:43; 1 Cor.2:2; John 5:46-47. 
The central theme of Scripture is Christ, the Savior of the 
world. Where this doctrine is overlooked, all the Scriptures 
become meaningless and useless. Christ is the Sun from 
which all else in the Scriptures receives its light. 

Put your trust in Christ. He opens not only Scripture, 
but heaven itself. ... As the disciples were glad when they 
saw the Lord (John 20:20), so joy will be yours when you 
see Christ in the Scriptures. ... The knowledge of Christ 
removed the doubt of the Ethiopian. It will also establish 
you spiritually. Lutheran Hymnal 385: 1. 


Ill 


A true understanding of the Scripture also produces 
blessed results. 


The Ethiopian was not satisfied with the mere knowledge 
of Scripture. He also put his trust in Christ. Through 
Christ he wanted remission of sins by Baptism. The dis- 
tinguished treasurer of Ethiopia stops at the side of the water 
and is baptized by a total stranger. Vv.36-38. Baptism 
implied a confession of sin, a profession of faith, and an ex- 
pression of love. 

Faith founded on the Bible still produces blessed results. 


We are living in the Centennial year of Synod. The fathers 


based their teaching on the clear Scriptures and prospered. 
They permitted no council or synod to take the place of the 
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Scripture, but when the Scripture had spoken, the issue 
was settled. Based on this foundation, our Synod grew and 
became a blessing to many. 

You have the Scriptures in a language you can under- 
stand. Christ is regularly preached to you from this pulpit 
as the only Savior of sinners. Examine your life. Is the 
outcome for you as blessed as it was for the Ethiopian? 
A careful self-examination of congregation and individual 
is in order. 

Study your Bible. Attend the church services and Bible 
classes. Discuss the teachings of the Scriptures at home and 
with your friends. Place your trust in Christ, and show 
your love to the Savior in the life you lead. You will be 
blessed in the understanding of what you read. 

Victor MENNICKE 





SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Acts 9:1-20 


Christians are a titled nobility. The Bible gives them 
meaningful names: Children of God, chosen race, royal 
priesthood, holy nation, etc. 

In this text the Christians are called “saints,” v.13. We 
confess regarding this: I believe in the communion of saints. 


ACHIEVING SAINTHOOD 


I. This is not the work of man 
II. It is the work of God alone 
III. It has wonderful results 


I 

A. Text shows us Paul as nature’s child, before he was 
a “saint.” He has heard something about Christ and His 
Gospel, but what a reaction! His whole attitude: “Breathing 
out (Original: inhaling, i. e., enjoying it thoroughly) threat- 
enings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord,” v. 1. 

His activity is directed against the Gospel; his boundless 
energy, which later made him the greatest missionary, is 
directed to destruction: “He went unto the high priest,” v. 1; 
he has his eyes on a city 150 miles distant to extend his 
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destructive influence. He is ruthless, desiring to break into 
homes in Damascus and bringing innocent men and even 
women into the prisons of Jerusalem. He was not neutral 
over against the Gospel, but actively fought it: “Kick against 
the pricks,” v. 5. 


B. This is the picture of man’s natural condition. His 
attitude, activity, energy are directed to resisting the Gospel of 
salvation. Rom. 1:18; Rom. 8:7. We see evidences of this all 
around us: Attacks on the truth of the Scriptures, ridicule 
of the church which preaches the Gospel, denunciation of 
pastors who preach sin and grace, a sneering attitude toward 
those who still believe in miracles, revelation, etc. 

But even one who is a Christian must realize that by 
nature he is an enemy of God. Paul does this long after 
he has become a Christian. 1 Tim. 1:13; Eph. 2:1-3. We have 
not achieved sainthood by being a little better by nature than 
others. Rom. 3: 22-23. 

II 


A. The text presents a strange contrast between the 
plans of Paul and the plans of Christ. We hear nothing 
of Paul changing his mind gradually about Christ. He does 
not change himself; the Lord does it all: The Lord appears 
to Paul (v.5), not vice versa. The Lord preaches the Law 
to Paul, v.4; the Lord tells him what to do, v.6; the Lord 
sends Ananias to Paul to baptize him, v.11; the Lord maps 
out the future activity for Paul, v.15. Paul is strangely 
passive in all this. 


B. Achieving sainthood is the work of God alone. “I be- 
lieve that I cannot by my own reason or strength believe in 
Jesus Christ, my Lord, or come to Him; but the Holy Ghost 
has called me.” 

Salvation is not a half-and-half undertaking of God and 
man; neither is man’s rescue from sin, even to the smallest 
fraction, his own doing. Eph. 2:8-9; Rom. 3:24. 

If we have come to faith, it is solely and completely because 
God has brought us to faith. “Thou must save, and Thou 
alone.” 

Ill 


A. The results of achieving sainthood are so evident in 
this text. Of Paul it is said significantly that “he prayeth.” 
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He associates with the “disciples” whom he had come to 
arrest, v.19; he goes to those synagogs for which he had 
letters, v.2; but there he preaches that Christ is the Son of 
God, v.20. His whole future life becomes one of service, 
vv. 15-16. He is now headed in the very opposite direction. 


B. Achieving sainthood, if genuine, always has results. 
Faith is a living, moving, controlling force. It changes the 
direction of life and makes fruitful unto that which is good, 
Eph. 2:10. H. O. A. Kermnatu 





EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Acts 14:8-18 


The Gospel for this Sunday warns against false prophets. 
In contrast this text presents to us a true prophet, Paul, 
whom God used as His mouthpiece. 

First missionary journey of Paul. Lystra off the main 
road and well fitted for a place of refuge from the Iconians. 
Said to be the home of Timothy. Very likely during Paul’s 
stay here Eunice and Lois were brought to the knowledge of 
the Messiah. Scene of Paul’s first recorded miracle. 

Here Paul uses God’s two books from which to preach 
to men: the Book of Nature and the Book of Revelation. 
God still speaks through these to mankind. 


WHEN GOD SPEAKS 
I. From the Book of Nature 


Retell the story with special emphasis on vv. 11-18. 
This is the only book of the ancient Greeks and Lycaonians. 

Reveals the living Creator, Rom. 1:19-20; His greatness, 
Pss. 19:1-6; 139; 14; Acts 17:23-28. 

Man’s conscience, another chapter of this book, confirms 
what nature all around tells us: There is a God, a living 
God, Rom. 2:14-15. 

Men still read this book. They who are honest with 
their own reason give testimony to this fact. A. Cressy 
Morrison (Chicago U.), in Man Does Not Stand Alone, sets 
forth his belief in a creative Intelligence because of the 
mathematical impossibility that all the things which have 
had to happen together to make life possible could have 
happened by chance. Similarly Nobel-prize winner Arthur 
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H. Compton. (Washington U.) “that there is something of 
a non-physical nature which controls the action of the atom 
is quite in the air today .. . it is permissible to postulate 
a fundamental unity or order in which all living things as 
well as all non-living things are controlled by something 
which approaches consciousness.” (Cp. also his article in 
Coronet, July, 1946; also “Why a Scientist Believes in God.” 
Reader’s Digest, December, 1946, for other recent statements.) 

Where does this knowledge lead man? It should prepare 
him as does the Law for the Gospel, but because of his 
blindness sin plays him tricks. Instead of finding God, he 
makes gods of men, v.12. Glorifies man as though he were 
God. The result is that their gods, first flattering then, 
eventually enslave them in fear through their little “crea- 
tions.” The machine age is gradually enslaving the world; 
the use of atomic energy is threatening to overcome its 
little “maker.” 

Deifying man, worshiping nature, natural man walks in 
his own way, steeped in selfishness, materialism, ever seeking 
sense pleasures, v.16. Eventually these are the gods which 
will perish together with their creator, Jer. 10:11-15. 

Christians, too, must read this book, and though it doesn’t 
give them a clear picture of God, it helps them together with 
God’s other book carry out their purpose in life. 


II. From the Book of Revelation 


But God speaks to mankind also in His revealed Book. 
Paul had preached from it to the natives at the market 
place. Sin still persists when God speaks by it, but in the 
words of the Gospel lies the power of the Spirit, able to 
overcome spiritual death and hardness, creating a new life, 
imparting the gift of faith. As the Gospel was preached in 
Lystra, some heard and accepted, among them this cripple. 
Paul perceived this Gospel fruit within him and performed 
his first miracle. 

When God speaks through this Book, the Word, instead 
of making gods of men, reveals God as man and through 
this Incarnate One gives men the full truth for a knowledge 
unto salvation, breaks the bondage of sin and death, reveals 
the all-pervading love of God to dispel fear, and gives unto 
us the power to walk in a renewed life. |ArTHuR C. Repp 
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Return to “Primacy of Exegesis” 


The appearance of the first issue of a new and stately quarterly 
entitled Interpretation, A Journal of Bible and Theology* in 
January of this year is interesting in two ways: first, as a straw 
in the theological wind indicating a trend observable for some 
years in the churches of England and on the Continent, and, 
more recently, in America. It is an indication of the “current 
concern for the Bible,” to quote the editorial of Interpretation, 
“a yearning for light from the Bible. One may find evidence 
of this concern on every hand. It is prompted by desperate 
conditions. It is deepened by the failure of man’s own devices. 
It is reflected in the whole trend of theological thought. ... Hence 
the journal Interpretation. The aim of this new religious quarterly 
is to bring together the best fruits of biblical studies and to 
make them available to ministers, teachers, and laymen. The 
purpose of Interpretation can be stated even more concisely: to 
promote a positive, constructive expression of biblical and theo- 
logical studies. The Bible student, at whatever level he works, 
needs a journal which is neither the medium of highly technical 
studies nor the vehicle for vagaries of exposition. Interpretation 
intends to meet that need.” The tone set by the editorial is 
that of the whole journal: there is the inevitable reluctance to 
give up at once and altogether the critical reservations that 
generations of exclusively critical study of the Bible have left as 
their residuum in theological minds, but at the same time one 
notes throughout the journal both in the articles and in the re- 
views a serious theological concern with the Bible, both Testaments, 
as the inscripturation of God’s revelation of Himself, a thorough- 
going renunciation of the vicious, condescending attitude toward 
the Word which has blighted Scriptural studies for these many 
years. For example, Bruce Mezger administers a grave but sound 
spanking to Riddle and Hutson in his review of their New Tes- 
tament Life and Literature for being “unaware of a whole 
dimension involved in the life of the primitive Christian Church, 
namely, the activity of the personal living God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob.” “It must be insisted,” he goes on to say, “that 
the New Testament was written by men filled with the Holy 
Spirit, was circulated and collected by the church, and cannot be 
understood outside that continuing community.” 

This basic attitude, whatever its limitations, makes the journal 
of interest to Lutheran theologians and students of the Scriptures 
in another way — substantively, as an aid and stimulus in their 
studies. The journal is professedly designed for a somewhat wider 


* Interpretation, 3401 Brook Road, Richmond 22, Virginia. Sub- 
scription: $2.00 per year (single copies, 75 cents). Foreign: $2.25 
per year (single copies, 80 cents) in U. S. funds. 
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public than most theological publications; but that this does not 
necessarily involve shallowness is demonstrated, for instance, by 
Edwin Lewis’ study of Philippians 2, “The Humiliated and the 
Exalted Son,” a thoroughgoing and reverent piece of work, having 
as its point of departure the truism that “the interpreter cannot 
properly interpret unless he shares the standpoint from which the 
passage was first written.” The writer does not disdain to explain 
to readers who possess no Greek that “obedient unto Death” does 
not mean “obedient to the power of Death”; at the same time, 
he deals very thoroughly with the implications of the word Morphe. 

If succeeding issues bear out the promise of the first, the 
journal will offer rich and interesting fare; there are four major 
articles: “The Relevance of Biblical Interpretation,” by H. H. 
Rowly; “The Humiliated and Exalted Son,” already referred to; 
“The Hammer and the Anvil: Jeremiah,” by Harris E. Kirk; 
“Behold Your God!” a study of Isaiah 40:9, by Paul F. Barackman. 
In one of the regular departments, “Implements of Interpretation,” 
Donald G. Miller deals informatively and suggestively with the 
history and utility of concordances; the other regular department, 
“The Interpreter’s Forum,” contains a homily on John 15:1-12 
and a discussion of the thought-links in Matthew 7. 

Not the least valuable section is that entitled Books; besides 
the twelve major reviews, there are over sixty short reviews and 
notices of better-than-average relevance, and a survey of the New 
Testament literature of 1946 by Floyd V. Filson. 

It is not, of course, a Lutheran journal; but it speaks a 
language that is at least a dialect of the ecumenical Lutheran 
language and contains much that warms the Lutheran heart. 
One would use it with the same reserve, and the same gratitude, 
that one brings to such works as Kittel’s Theologisches Woerterbuch 
des Neuen Testaments. M. H. FrRaANZMANN 


Notes on Emil Brunner’s 


The Christian Doctrine of God * 


There is no doubt that Emil Brunner’s new Dogmatik will find 
many readers both because of its novel approach and its neo- 
orthodox content. So far as its approach is concerned, it is more 
lucid, concise, and methodical than is Barth’s long-winded, obscure, 
and often bewildering opus. In his direct and clear-cut presenta- 
tion of the subject matter Brunner follows American rather 
than German patterns. 

The volume, together with a threefold index of passages, 
persons, and topics, covers 391 pages. The title page, table of 
contents, and Foreword add additional pages. The Dogmatik is 
divided into two chief parts: “Prolegomena” (118 pages) and “The 
Eternal Foundation of the Divine Self-Revelation,” which embraces 
“Theology Proper” (God’s Essence and Attributes) and the “Doc- 





* Die christliche Lehre von Gott. Dogmatik 1. Zwingli-Verlag, 
Zuerich. 1946. 
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trine of the Divine Will,” i.e., that of the divine decrees, especially 
the decree of Predestination, which is discussed at considerable 
length in its dogmatico-historical development up to Barth. The 
doctrine of Scripture is treated on five pages of small print as the 
last of a number of dogmatico-historical discussions under the 
head of the “Authority of Scripture.” Whether or not Brunner 
will treat the locus of Holy Scripture later in a more elaborate 
exposition is not indicated in the Foreword, which in no way 
projects Brunner’s methodology, though it declares that since he 
has covered the four-semester turnus of Dogmatics for more than 
twenty years, his Dogmatik is now pretty well complete in manu- 
script. He justifies his publication of a Dogmatics by stating that 
since Barth has decided to present the subject matter of Christian 
doctrine in so lengthy and detailed a manner, a more brief Doctrinal 
Theology will no doubt be welcomed by students of theology. 

So far as the content of the Dogmatik is concerned, there appears 
this difference between Barth’s and Brunner’s works, that while 
in general the former is inclined to adhere more closely to tradi- 
tional Reformed theology, the latter is not afraid to cut the ties 
when he thinks that this should be done. While both are sub- 
jectivistic, Brunner exceeds his colleague in his more daring and 
determined departure from tradition. 

This becomes apparent to the reader already when he studies 
Brunner’s concept of Dogmatics. To Brunner dogmatizing is 
“a function of the Church” (p. 3), an “ecclesiastical science” (p. 6), 
since it is the business of the Church to teach, and Dogmatics is 
no more and no less than the “science of Christian teaching” (p. 5). 
That means, however, that the Church does not simply restate 
what Matthew, Paul, or John have declared, but, as the teacher 
of God’s Word, it must proclaim what in these differing and diverg- 
ing doctrines is the one divine truth (p.14f.). Brunner repudiates 
the simple “biblicistic process” of “merely reproducing the Biblical 
doctrine.” This he regards as an impossibility (p. 15), for all 
theologizing, he holds, involves a critical process of systematization 
(p. 15). Such as imagine that they do adhere to the simple Bible 
doctrine deceive themselves, for whatever the Church teaches, 
it teaches on the basis of its normative decision of what is true 
doctrine (ibid.); in other words, the Church’s formulation of doc- 
trine is the norm of doctrine. This, in the final analysis, is good 
Roman Catholic doctrine, though apparently Brunner does not 
seem to be aware of it. Yet to this position he is driven by his 
phobia of Biblicism. 

But what, then, is Brunner’s attitude to the Scriptures? To him 
the Bible as such is not the source and norm of the Christian faith. 
He readily admits that revelation in the prophetic word is just 
as historical (real) as is that in Jesus Christ. The inward realization 
of the divine revelation, however, occurs only in Christ. God 
reveals His Son in us just as He revealed Him, e. g., to Paul (cf. Gal. 
1:15; p. 23). Brunner thus teaches a quasi testimonium Spiritus 
Sancti, but one that occurs not through, but only in connection 
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with the word of Scripture (ibid.). Scripture to him is only the 
créche in which Christ, the real Word, lies. It is inspired by the 
Spirit of God, but at the same time it is a mere human word, and 
therefore burdened with all the frailty and imperfection of what- 
ever is human (p. 40). Since, however, it contains the testimony 
of the Apostles, which motivates and engenders faith, it has a certain 
normative authority (p. 53). (“The doctrine of the apostles is the 
primary means through which Revelation comes to us.”) But 
since the doctrine of Christ is not Jesus Christ Himself, its authority 
is only relative (p. 64). Thus to Brunner the whole concept of 
the source of theology becomes subjective; in the field of episte- 
mology he is an experimentalist. 

No less subjective and speculative is Brunner’s conception of 
the Christian dogma. To Brunner, dogma is not simply that which 
Holy Scripture teaches, but what the Church regards as authorita- 
tive or fundamental (massgeblich). These standard truths are 
laid down in the Confessions of the Church (p. 61), but these also 
have only a relative authority. Nevertheless, the Confessions of 
the Church universal constitute the ecclesiastical dogma, and this 
the dogmatician must analyze, co-ordinate, and present in its 
rational (historical) development. Dogmatics thus becomes the 
mediating agency between secular science and the Church’s super- 
natural faith witness (p. 77). Of course, for its dogmatic proposi- 
tions it must supply “Scripture proof.” But while the dogmatical 
method dare not be arbitrary and while it must avoid all “verbalistic 
legalism” (p. 92), it must demonstrate the validity of its theses 


from the revelation given in Scripture (p. 92). Just how the theo-: 


logian is to do this, Brunner does not state directly; but when he 
describes Dogmatics as the believer’s reflection and contemplation 
of the content of faith (p. 98), he intimates his dogmatic method 
at least in a general way. As the Church’s confession is subjective, 
so also is the process by which the dogmatician demonstrates the 
articles of faith purely subjective. And neither can the Church 
claim infallibility for its confession, nor the dogmatician for the 
validity of his system of teaching. Brunner thus repudiates the 
orthodox principium cognoscendi (Schriftprinzip), denies the objec- 
tivity of the Christian truth, and opens the door most widely for 
liberal speculation. 

Brunner rejects both the verbal inspiration and the infallibility 
of Scripture, and for this position he claims Luther as an ally, 
basing his claim on assertions and arguments which Dr. Pieper in 
his Christliche Dogmatik has proved to be altogether nugatory. 
(Cf. Christliche Dogmatik, Bd. I, p. 334ff.) His position is de- 
scribed in his words: “It is not demanded that we believe Scrip- 
ture simply because it is Scripture; but [we believe Scripture] 
because in Scripture this Content, Christ, faces me, of which 
I become convinced in my conscience that it is truth and for 
which reason I believe. Scripture is not the formal authority 
which a priori covers the whole Scripture content and demands 
for it faith; but it is an instrumental authority, inasmuch as in it 
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the Content (Christ) is brought to me, before which I in truth 
must bow and which therefore of itself creates in me the assurance 
of truth” (p. 116). Of this his view he says: “This is what Luther 
means by ‘Word of God.’ That [the Word of God] is not identical 
with Scripture, though it is given to me in no other way than 
through Scripture and indeed through the word of Scripture” 
(ibid.). It requires no further demonstration to show that this 
means the total rejection of the sola Scriptura in the traditional 
orthodox sense. Brunner belongs to those liberal theologians who 
in the final analysis develop their theology out of their speculative 
“faith-consciousness.” 

Brunner’s speculative method manifests itself in a negative 
way also in his treatment of the doctrine of God. There is much 
in this part of his Dogmatik which is in consonance with the 
traditional church doctrine. But again and again Brunner’s 
rationalizing method leads him away from the theology of the Bible. 
This is apparent especially in his exposition of the doctrine of 
God. Brunner blames the Church for having placed the three 
Persons in the Godhead co-ordinatingly side by side (neben- 
einander) instead of putting them one after the other (hinterein- 
ander). It is true that often he speaks so vaguely and obscurely 
that the reader is kept in doubt as to what he really means. But 
when he writes: “This mysterium logicum, namely, that God is 
three and yet one, lies completely outside the biblical proclamation. 
It is a mystery which the Church in her theology presents to the 
believers and by which she burdens and binds its faith with a 
heteronomy that indeed corresponds to her false claim of authority, 
but not to the message of Jesus and His apostles” (p. 239); and 
when he calls the traditional doctrine of the Trinity a theological 
defense measure (Schutzlehre) for the central Bible teaching, which 
never should have become a confession (kerygma); and when he 
lastly declares: “Inasmuch as the Church has made it such (a con- 
fession), it has given faith a false direction” (p. 240), it is obvious 
that Brunner does not accept the traditional orthodox doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity. What he teaches, appears to be a modified 
Modalism. 

When treating the doctrine of predestination Brunner almost 
oversimplifies matters. While he rejects the Calvinistic doctrine 
of a divine eternal decree of predestination unto salvation and 
unto damnation, and while also he allows no room for any apoka- 
tastasis, or universal restitution, and while he lastly declares 
himself at variance with Barth’s doctrine of election (“even 
reprobates belong to the elect. With the exception of Christ there 
is no reprobate,” p. 377), he briefly puts his own doctrine thus: 
“In Christ God has elected all who believe in Him, but not those 
who refuse Him the obedience of faith” (p. 369). Brunner thus 
teaches a quasi intuitu fidei doctrine of election, and he justifies 
this in view of “God’s holiness and love, which in Christ are identi- 
cal, but which outside of Christ are contradictory” (p. 369). 

Brunner’s Dogmatik champions what is more or less fitly known 
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as neo-orthodoxy. In spite of his departure from Barth, he is 
at heart a Barthian, and with his Swiss colleagues he propounds 
a subjective Liberalism which, just because of its adherence to 
traditional forms and terms, is bound to lead many to believe that 
his theology is basically orthodox. But Brunner’s theology is not 
the theology of Holy Scripture. In his theological method Brunner, 
though in an independent way, has gone back to Schleiermacher 
and Ritschl, and he continues the trend of liberal theological specu- 
lation, which has ever dethroned Holy Scripture and enthroned in 
its place perverse and conceited human reason.t 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


Egypt — A Land of the Past * 


Egypt is a vast necropolis, a city of the dead. The present 
generation makes its living largely through guarding and showing 
what was achieved thousands of years ago. In an additional 
sense Egypt is a country of the dead. The treasures of antiquity 
that are exhibited are largely things that have to do with death— 
tombs, sarcophagi, statues of kings erected by themselves to keep 
alive their memory after they had departed this life, offerings and 
presents placed beside the dead bodies, and, chief of all, the dead 
persons themselves, that is, their mummies. 

A few details should be submitted. Everybody has heard of 
the pyramids, listed among the seven wonders of the ancient world. 
The largest of them are of stupendous size. The best known and 
hugest is that of Khufu, often referred to as Cheops, located about 
ten miles from Cairo. The guidebook says there are in it 2,300,000 
blocks of yellowish limestone, each one containing 40 cubic feet 
and weighing, on an average, 24% tons. Its height is 450 feet, 
and it covers 13 acres. Standing beside it one feels as the ants 
at our feet would feel if they possessed human intelligence. What 
the priests told Herodotus, the Greek historian of the fifth century 
before Christ who visited Egypt, does not seem to be an exagger- 
ation — that it took 100,000 men twenty years to build this pyramid, 
working three months a year. And this giant structure was 
intended to house the mortal remains of only one man and his 
wife, King Khufu and his Queen! It was given such huge dimen- 
sions because the king wished to impress future generations with 
his might and greatness, and in that point he succeeded. 

But in another respect his objective was frustrated. The 
builder of this mausoleum desired to have his body given a secure 
resting place, where no enemy or robber could find it. For that 





+ After this review was written, we saw the incisive criticism 
of Brunner’s Dogmatik by Regin Prenter in Theologische Zeitschift, 
Zuerich, III, p. 58 ff. [January-February issue]. In the main this review 
shows that Brunner is a subjective and not a Bible theologian in the 
Lutheran tradition. 

*Dr. W. Arndt, who is on leave of absence to assist Church-Craft 
Pictures in filming Biblical scenes, spent several weeks in Egypt and 
herewith presents an eyewitness account. 
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reason the entrance to the passage leading to the burial chamber 
in the interior was carefully concealed when the body had been 
deposited there. It was covered with stone, and no persons in- 
specting the structure could detect any opening. But at an early 
age, perhaps seven hundred years after the pyramid had been 
built, robbers did enter it and made a passage which finally con- 
nected with the secret tunnel leading to the burial chamber. 
When the tomb was entered by scientists about one hundred fifty 
years ago, they found in it an empty, coverless mutilated sar- 
cophagus of red granite. The mummy, and the ornaments which 
presumably filled the room, were gone, and nobody knows whereto. 
Later rulers living about the time of the Prophet Isaiah and 
taking an interest in the ancient monuments repaired the damage 
done the pyramid by the robbers, but the body of the king was 
not recovered. ... 

Truly overwhelming are the ancient remains which one finds 
in Luxor and Karnak and across the Nile from these places four 
hundred fifty miles up the river from Cairo. Once upon a time 
this whole city area on both sides of the Nile was known as Thebes, 
the 100-gated Thebes of Homer. Here again one sees that Egypt 
is a country of the dead. All the monuments on the west bank 
of the river, even in ancient times, had to do with death, its 
victims, its lessons, its dread. The vast temples built here by 
Seti I, and Rameses II, and other monarchs are known as mortuary 
temples. The remains of the kings were taken there for special 
religious ceremonies, and from there they were conveyed to their 
tomb in the Valley of the Kings, a mile or two farther west. 
Erecting pyramids as tombs for themselves had been the practice 
of the kings in the early days of Egyptian history. However, at 
the time when the Israelites sojourned in that country, the mon- 
archs had their tombs hewn out of live rock, deep down in the 
recesses of the earth. Traveling abreast of a ridge of high rocky 
hills after the fertile green plains on the west side of the Nile 
have been traversed, one sees many large openings in the cliffs 
that lead to burial places of the aristocracy. By and by the 
winding road takes one to a valley separated by high hills from 
the fields of the Nile, the celebrated Valley of the Kings. The 
whole region is absolutely without vegetation, a part of the desert, 
and looks stern and forbidding. Here for about five hundred 
years Egyptian kings prepared their burial places, fitting them 
out with many paintings and decorations and hoping that after 
the bodies had been deposited there and the entrances had been 
carefully closed with sand and boulders, no robber would be 
able to detect the passageway leading to the funeral chamber. 
These hopes were not realized; the tombs were rifled in spite 
of all precautions of the kings and priests. The only tomb that 
was left undisturbed, as far as present knowledge goes, was that 
of Tutaikhamen, protected by fallen rocks which entirely blocked 
the entrance. When the robbers invaded the burial chambers, 
they often did not remove the mummies, but merely the abundant 
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jewels that decorated the corpses. Owing to the lack of safety 
pertaining to the bodies of the kings, certain priests collected 
all the royal mummies they could and put them in more secure 
hiding places from which many have been taken to the Museum 
of Egyptian Antiquities in Cairo. Thus it is still the dead that 
are the center of attraction in Egypt. 

The colossal temples of Luxor and Karnak were built as 
places of worship, but even there the honor to be shown the dead 
monarchs and other deceased people of prominence loomed large, 
At Karnak, beside the greatest of all temples in existence, which 
really is a series of temples, adorned with obelisks and long 
rows of sphinxes extending from the gates in the four directions 
of the compass, and having a festal hall with 134 gigantic columns 
which simply prostrate the visitor through their magnitude and 
magnificance — beside this temple there is a sacred lake on which 
the corpse of the king was rowed around in a holy ceremony, 
symbolizing probably the passage of the soul into the next world. 
The statues of the kings and queens that are to be seen in great 
number, the inscriptions on the columns and walls and obelisks, 
all are intended to keep alive the memory of departed rulers. 
Thus Egypt can well be called the land of the dead; the present 
generation capitalizes on the former population of the country. 

The Christian visitor cannot help exclaiming: “What a 
testimonium animae, a witness to the existence of an immortal 
soul which is aware of its immortality and knows that it must 
appear before a righteous Judge!” How many of the millions 
who lived here in the ancient periods had knowledge of the God 
of truth and grace and forgiveness who manifested Himself in 
a special revelation in the Scriptures? Won. ARNDT 


Artificial Insemination 

Artificial insemination is the impregnation of a woman with 
spermatozoa of a man who is not her husband. The question at 
issue is: May a wife whose husband is not fertile resort to 
artificial insemination? May she have a test-tube baby? 

The following item from Religious News Service has brought 
the matter to our attention again: “British churchmen and doctors 
are divided as to whether ‘test-tube’ babies should be encouraged. 
Most churchmen denounced artificial insemination as ‘degrading 
and adulterous unless the donor is the woman’s husband.’ On 
the other hand, some doctors said the practice is ‘often justifiable 
because it will bring into many homes happiness where unhappiness 
previously existed, and tends not to destroy but to safeguard 
the marriage.’ Dr. Mary Barton, a gynecologist, said 300 ‘test- 
tube’ babies have been born in England during the last five years 
as the result of artificial insemination by strangers, and ‘thousands’ 
after artificial insemination by husbands. She added that 10 per 
cent of all British marriages are infertile, and adoption, in 70 per 
cent of cases, would not satisfy the woman’s maternal instinct.” 

Artificial insemination is nothing altogether new. The first 
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reported case of artificial insemination occurred in England in 
1790. Recently, however, it has been brought to the attention of 
the general public in magazine articles. Merely as a matter of 
information, but not pertinent as far as the moral issue is con- 
cerned, it may be said that artificial insemination is- not always 
successful, and that in some cases it must be repeated many 
times before it is effective. 

We are interested to know what attitude we must take on 
the basis of Scripture. For the procreation of the human race 
God has made the provision that children should be born in 
wedlock as a result of a husband and his wife becoming one 
flesh, Gen. 2:24. God makes fornication, that is, sexual relation 
of a husband or wife with a stranger, a cause of divorce, Matt. 19:9. 
In artificial insemination a wife is impregnated with the sperma- 
tozoa of a strange man, a man not her husband. In the sexual 
relation which is thus established there is no essential difference 
whether a wife becomes pregnant by natural sexual intercourse 
with another man not her husband or by the unnatural inter- 
course of artificial insemination. A wife is to have children from 
her own husband and not from another man. A childless wife, 
irrespective whether she or her husband is sterile, should take 
such an affliction as a cross laid upon her by God Himself, 
Gen. 30:1, 2. (“And when Rachel saw that she bare Jacob no 
children, Rachel envied her sister; and said unto Jacob, Give 
me children, or else I die. And Jacob’s anger was kindled against 
Rachel, and he said, Am I in God’s stead, who hath withheld 
from thee the fruit of the womb?”) A childless wife cannot know 
whether God after all will not give her children; she should 
abide His time, Gen.30:22, 23 (Rachel); 1 Sam.1:2, 19, 20 
(Hannah); 2 kings 4:14-17 (the Shunammite woman). In addition, 
Scripture speaks of, and warns against, the unnatural use of the 
sexual organs. Paul speaks of women, and likewise of men, 
“changing the natural use into that which is against nature,” 
Rom. 1:26. Artificial insemination is certainly not using the sexual 
organs in the way in which the Creator has provided. Again, pro- 
hibited degress of marriage are determined by sexual relation. 
When it is not known whose semen is being used for artificial 
insemination, a forbidden sex relation might be established. It 
may be added that at least one legal opinion has held “that fecunda- 
tion ab extra is adulterous.” (Time, February 26, 1945.) 

When a woman’s own husband has become incapacitated by 
injury, as, for instance, in war, to perform the sexual act, the 
question arises whether, if that be possible, his wife may be 
artificially impregnated with her own husband’s semen. Or, may 
this be done, when both are fertile and have sexual intercourse, 
but for some unknown reason no pregnancy results? We are 
of the opinion that that must be decided by the individual 
conscience. Of course, a conscientious physician should be con- 
sulted. A parishioner will also desire to speak to his pastor. 

J. H. C. Frrv 
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Ecumenicity and Its Challenge to the Missouri Synod. — For 
two decades the ecumenical movement has gained momentum. 
According to present plans virtually every Protestant denomination 
will be represented in the World Council of Churches in its 
Amsterdam meeting in 1948. The leaders in this movement 
believe that the churches can best discharge their task if they 
all “share the spirit of oneness in Christ.” In the ecumenical 
Church, as it is envisioned by many Protestant leaders, all the 
churches allegedly are able to participate in the “religious ex- 
periences” of other communions without losing their own distinc- 
tiveness. Thus the nonliturgical churches will, so we are told, 
benefit from singing the liturgy of the Anglican Church, or the 
Presbyterians will be enriched by seeing the “soul liberty doctrine” 
of the Baptists in action. The hope is expressed, that all will 
gain individually by sharing their heritage with others, and all 
will collectively be strengthened to conquer the enemies of the 
Christian Church. Indeed, Christians must share their spiritual 
treasures with other Christians. But they must really be spiritual 
treasures. And such sharing dare not involve the danger of 
losing any spiritual treasures. We of the Missouri Synod have 
an obligation to share with others the great heritage which the 
Lord has given to our Synod. It is our duty to let the beacon 
light of the truth which God has entrusted to us shine brightly 
to guide those who are groping in the present confused world. 
We are doing this in our “Each One Reach One” program. The 
program, however, is geared particularly to personal evangelism, 
and is directed primarily to reach those outside of visible Chris- 
tendom. And this is unquestionably our Church’s primary mis- 
sion obligation. But we have an obligation to share our Gospel 
also with those within the Christian Church who do not bask 
in the sunlight of God’s grace as we do. The founding fathers 
of our Synod did it. We have been doing it in a small degree. 
But the emphasis which is today placed on the ecumenical 
movement compels us to re-evaluate our place in the visible 
Christian Church. During the first century our Synod has be- 
come a known factor in the religious life of America and the 
world. There is a reason for this in God’s economy. We are 
here to make a contribution. Our commission is first and last 
to build the Christian Church. This means that we must reach 
those without, but also that we strengthen the weak hands and 
confirm the feeble knees. The question that demands an answer 
as we enter the second century is: How can we share with the 
entire Christian Church our great heritage without entering into 
the broad stream of a world ecumenicity? Specifically we must 
ask ourselves: What can we do to present the Gospel message 
so that it will be understood by the modern world? Have we 
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probably been very active in condemning liberal theology and 
fundamentalist aberrations, but have failed in setting forth the 
positive message which we have for the world? We must, of 
course, do the one, but we dare not neglect to do the other. 
“Tehre und Wehre” is as modern as 1947, and yet as fixed as the 
everlasting Gospel. Every pastor has often given thought to this 
vital problem of fulfilling his obligation toward the ecumenical 
Church in his particular sphere of activity. And many pastors 
have taken this obligation seriously. As we enter the second 
century of our synodical existence, the “Each One Reach One” 
program must be pushed with all vigor; but at the same time 
we must also seek ways and means to bring the everlasting 
truths to the theological leaders in a manner which will arrest 
their attention. Pastoral conferences might well spend some 
time discussing both our obligation and the means to fulfill these 
obligations. Synod must make provisions that these God-given 
obligations can be fulfilled. Above all, we must remember that 
only a deep devotion to the truth entrusted to us, firm confidence 
in the power of the Gospel, and a deep zeal to spread this by 
every available means, will, under God’s gracious blessing, build 
His Una Sancta, the true ecumenical Church. F. E. M. 


Doctrinal Unity Among the Lutheran Free Churches of 
Germany. —Representatives of the Evangelical Lutheran Free 
Church of Germany and the Evangelical Lutheran Free Church 
in Prussia (Breslau) met at Wiesbaden in January to discuss the 
doctrinal basis of a union of these two Free Churches as well as 
the work which confronts them. Six issues of Der Lutheraner 
have been published at Frankfurt with an edition of seven thousand 
copies. (The title was suggested by the military authorities, not 
by our men.) Further steps were taken toward the opening of 
the theological “high school” —the term “seminary” in Europe 
denotes a one-year postgraduate school for practical work. The 
“high school” is to be opened in a small community near Frank- 
furt in the fall» Here three incomplete barracks on a thirty-acre 
tract of land are to be purchased; the proseminary has been in 
operation at Gross-Oesingen since last fall. The conference at 
Wiesbaden also discussed its eleemosynary work, particularly 
orphans’ and old people’s homes. The chief purpose of the meet- 
ing was to reach full doctrinal agreement by all participating 
pastors. Owing to the zonal division in Germany, it was necessary 
to conduct the meetings for union in two sections. The pastors 
in the western zone had been able to hold several conferences, 
and the Wiesbaden meeting proved to lead to a God-pleasing 
climax of the doctrinal discussions. Full agreement has been 
established between the “Saxons” and the Breslau churches on 
inspiration and the authority of Scriptures, conversion and pre- 
destination, eschatology, the Church and the ministry. The draft 
of the union document adopted at Wiesbaden and prepared by 
Dr. Guenther, Lic. Schulz, and Pastor Heinzelmann of the Breslau 
Synod, and President Petersen, Vice-President Stallmann, the 
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Revs. Oesch and Herrmann reached us a few days ago. A number 
of essays were presented at this meeting dealing with such 
problems as the relation of the Free Churches to the State 
Churches. Lic. Schulz read a paper dealing with altar fellowship 
in the EKiD. Problems such as the cordial relation which the 
Breslau Synod held with the conservative elements in the State 
Church, especially with the foreign mission societies and pastoral 
alliances like the Martin Luther Bund, were also discussed, and 
a temporary modus vivendi was agreed upon. 

Under date of March 23 President Petersen reports that also 
in the Russian Zone the “Saxon” and those Breslau pastors who 
have been able to meet for doctrinal discussions have reached 
perfect agreement on the doctrines which had formerly separated 
the two groups. However, not all pastors of the Breslau Synod 
in the Russian Zone have been able to participate in the union 
meetings; some have hardly been apprised of the union efforts. 
The Kirchenrat of the Breslau Synod, with headquarters in Berlin, 
has held several joint meetings with our pastors, and has whole- 
heartedly subscribed to the “Berlin Theses,” drafted and adopted 
shortly after Dr. Behnken’s visit in Berlin. In the Russian Zone 
the document for doctrinal unity has thus been accepted only 
by the official leaders of the two church bodies, but the consensus 
of opinion is that all pastors of both bodies will subscribe to the 
document, so that a God-pleasing unity is assured. Unfortunately, 
the Hessian, the Hanover, and the Hamburg-Hermannsburg Free 
Churches have not joined, but organized the Independent Free 
Church of Hessia and Lower Saxony, comprising about thirty 
parishes.— For the moment it is not planned to establish an 
organic union between the “Saxons” and Breslau. A number 
of problems require solution, especially the matter of church 
government. The Breslau Synod has a _  quasi-consistorial 
government, while the “Saxons” have a synodical form of govern- 
ment. But this difference will not cause any difficulty, because 
there is a sincere desire to establish a God-pleasing unity. While 
altar and pulpit fellowship has not yet been declared, the bodies 
can now jointly undertake the great tasks confronting them: 
gathering their scattered congregations; missionary expansion; 
proclamation of the Word through the press; relief among orphans, 
widows, and old people; and last but not least, the opening of 
the school of the prophets. The members of our Synod rejoice 
with our European brethren that the Lord has blessed the union 
efforts. F. E. M. 


Clouding the Issue.— Under this heading Dr. Herman A. 
Preuss of Luther Seminary, St. Paul, in the Lutheran Outlook 
of March summarizes correctly the problem which confronts the 
Lutherans of all countries respecting the reconstruction of the 
German Evangelical Church. It is evident that two alternatives 
face the German church leaders: “Either they will build one 
great Evangelical Church embracing all Protestants and elimi- 
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nating, or at least minimizing, all denominational lines with 
complete altar and pulpit fellowship between Lutherans and 
Reformed,” or they will “build a strong Lutheran Church to take 
its stand side by side with the Roman and Reformed churches, 
preserving and revitalizing the heritage of the Reformation.” 
Here, then, is the issue: “Do we want to preserve the Lutheran 
Church in Germany, or are we ready to give it up in favor of 
one large Protestant Church?” Dr. Preuss believes—and not 
without cause—that this issue is being clouded. The fact is 
that the leaders in the movement to unite the Lutheran state 
churches have not received the support from extra-German Lu- 
therans for which they had hoped. True, the Lutheran state 
churches have according to the most recent reports organized 
the United Evangelical Lutheran Church (VELKD), in which 
all the historic Lutheran state churches are represented, with the 
exception of Wuerttemberg. This step in strengthening Lu- 
theranism is either being ignored completely or critized, while 
the case of the EKiD is being placed into the most favorable light 
and given much publicity. Dr. Preuss lists a number of factors 
which in his opinion are inimical to the cause of Lutheranism. 
He calls attention to the efforts of the World Council of Churches 
which is providing leadership, literature, and financial help to the 
EKiD. He also evaluates the influence of Niemoeller’s dynamic 
personality and stirring message upon the thinking of churches 
of the Federal Council in general and of the American Lutheran 
Churches in particular. Pastor Niemoeller makes much of the 
fact that he was ordained on the Lutheran Confessions, but like 
many Lutherans in Germany, so also Niemoeller has subscribed 
to the Halle Resolutions of 1937. The Confessional Synod of 
the Evangelical Church of the old Prussian Union in its meeting 
at Halle agreed on the following formulation concerning the doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper: “Jesus Christ, our Lord and Savior, 
who came in the flesh for our sake, who offered Himself upon the 
cross for us and who bodily rose from death, He Himself is the 
gracious gift of the Supper to His congregation, instituted by 
Himself.” This formulation erases completely the line of demar- 
cation between Lutherans and Reformed concerning the doctrine 
of the Real Presence. This view is being propagandized to the 
extent that one may fear that Article X of the Augsburg Con- 
fession and Article VII of the Formula of Concord will be com- 
pletely scuttled. Dr. Preuss rightly fears that the balance of 
power will be thrown toward such men as Bishop Wurm, who 
has refused to join the VELKD, stating that the separate organi- 
zation of the Lutherans would impair the larger fellowship which 
the EKiD is striving to establish. In a statement publicized last 
July and reiterated only recently, Bishop Wurm refuses to take 
part in the movement to establish the Lutheran Church, since it 
would prevent the establishment of the EKiD as a fellowship or 
even as a Church. The point of Dr. Preuss’s article is to give 
expression to his fear that American Lutheranism has failed to 
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support German Lutheranism. If we understand Dr. Preuss 
correctly, it is a plea to American Lutheranism not to harm the 
cause of Lutheranism by doing nothing or by smearing men like 
Sasse, but rather to support the leaders of Lutheranism by word 
and deed. 

It is only too true that the ecumenical spirit born partly out 
of the need of jointly confessing Christ against Germany’s neo- 
paganism and partly out of the infiltration of Calvinism from 
Switzerland is today threatening to stifle Lutheranism in Germany. 
Conservative Lutheranism therefore has a tremendous task to meet 
the challenge of the day. It must be stated that the European 
representatives of the Missouri Synod have taken every oppor- 
tunity to point out to the leaders of the EKiD, to Dr. Asmussen, 
Pfarrer Niemoeller, and others, that the organization of the EKiD 
as a union Church will spell the ruin of Lutheranism. The 
Missouri Synod has endeavored by word and deed to encourage 
the conservative leaders in the Lutheran state churches to work 
toward the establishment of true Lutheranism. For that reason 
the Emergency Planning Council is now distributing ten thousand 
copies of Dr. Pieper’s Dogmatik and a like number of Dr. Walther’s 
Law and Gospel among the German clergy. The voice of con- 
fessional Lutheranism is being heard in Germany, since a special 
edition of the Lutheraner is today reaching nine thousand sub- 
scribers in Germany. F. E. M. 


VELKD Organized. — The formal organization of the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Germany (VELKD) has been 
announced by Bishop Meiser. All the Lutheran state churches 
were represented at a meeting at Treysa in February. The stated 
purpose of the union of all Lutheran state churches is to establish 
the Lutherans as a separate church body in opposition to the plan 
to unite the Reformed, Lutheran, and Evangelical Churches in 
a union church. However, the various Lutheran State Churches 
plan to constitute a separate bloc within the EKiD merely as 
a federation for “co-operation in externals.” Bishop Meiser’s 
plan for a separate Lutheran group within the EKiD was out- 
lined in a document, Kirchenordnung und Bekenntnis, published 
under the title “Church Order and the Confession,” C.T. M., 
XVII, p. 128. 

The Christian Century through its German correspondent, 
Chester L. Hunt, reports as follows: “German Lutherans are 
planning a united Lutheran church to weld together the various 
provincial Lutheran bodies in one organization. The new organ- 
ization will in turn be a part of the state-supported (?) Evangelical 
Church in Germany. At present, German Protestantism has 
creedal variations, but its organization is along geographical rather 
than denominational lines. Within the Evangelical Church are 
Lutheran, Reformed, and United (combined Lutheran and Re- 
formed) churches. While the denominations have theological au- 
tonomy, the bulk of their finances, periodicals, and organization is 
controlled by the Evangelical Church setup. Local church leaders 
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look upon the Lutheran move as an ecumenical venture which will 
actually bring a greater degree of unity to German Protestantism. 
. The recent conference of church leaders in Treysa took 
the view that the Barmen declaration of the Confessional Church 
in 1934 was a statement of belief common to all Christian groups, 
but did not furnish the theological basis for a united church. For 
the present, the various elements in the church will work together 
without seeking organic unity. Whether the Lutheran move will 
increase or diminish the cooperation of the different denomina- 
tional groups is a question which only time can answer.” 
The organization of the VELKD has prompted Dr. Asmussen, 
chancellor of the EKiD, to ask a number of theological faculties 
of German universities for an opinion concerning the confessional 
question as it confronts the EKiD. He hopes to have an answer 
to the following questions: What does it mean that a confession 
is in force? How is one to understand the rejection of errors in 
the Lutheran Confessions? What significance do the Barmen Theses 
now have; are they a confession? Does a confession in general, or 
the Barmen Declaration in particular, have the character to found a 
Church? —It must be mentioned that the Wuerttemberg Church 
through its leader, Bishop Wurm, did not enter into the VELKD. 
The movement toward union within the Lutheran state 
churches seems to be a definite step in the direction of awakening 
a confessional Lutheran consciousness, and thus it will serve, under 
God, as a bloc to stem the tide of Calvinistic theology which at 
present is a real threat to Lutheranism in Germany. May this 
union lead more and more nominal Lutherans to a real under- 
standing of the three great Lutheran Reformation principles. 
F. E. M. 
Lutherans to Meet at Lund. — The Lutheran World Federation 
will meet at Lund, Sweden, June 30 to July 6. More than a 
thousand delegates and visitors from 18 countries are expected to 
take part in the meetings, 40 delegates coming from America 
and 40 from Germany and a proportionate number from the 
Scandinavian countries and other Lutheran sections of the world. 
Bishop Eidem, president of the Lutheran World Federation, will 
open the meeting with divine service and the celebration of 
Communion. The general topic of the sessions will be “The Lu- 
theran Church in the World Today.” Dr. Long will speak on 
“The Place of the Lutheran World Federation in the World Today”; 
Dr. Anders Nygren, on “The Testimony of the Lutheran Church”; 
Dr. Lilje, on “We Face the Problems of This Day.” Provisions 
are made in the calendar for sectional meetings. In the first 
three sections the following topics will be discussed: (1) “The 
Lutheran Church Confessing the Truth in a Confused World on 
the Word of God, the Sacraments, the Church”; (2) “The Lu- 
theran Church Performing Her Mission in a Devastated World”; 
(3) “The Lutheran Church Facing the Problems of Materialism, 
Secularism, Nihilism, Race Relations, Refugees and Displaced 
Persons.” The proposed constitution for the Lutheran World 
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Federation will come before the meeting. According to the new 
constitution the Federation shall be a free association of Lutheran 
churches with no legislative power. The assembly will no doubt 
consider the recommendation of the American delegation for 
confessional representation in the World Council of Churches, 
Under the proposed constitution of the World Council, Protestant 
representation is allocated on a geographical basis. The Lutheran 
proposal, however, asks for recognition of Lutherans on a denomi- 
national basis. Among the American delegates are the presidents 
of six Lutheran bodies: Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, United Lutheran 
Church; Dr. J. A. Aasgaard, Evangelical Lutheran Church; 
Dr. Emmanuel Poppen, American Lutheran Church; Dr. P. O. 
Bersell, Augustana Synod; Dr. T. O. Burntwedt, Lutheran Free 
Church; and Dr. Alfred Haapanen, Finnish Suomi Synod. 


On Teaching Doctrine.—In the Calvin Forum, April, 1947, 
‘Henry R. Van Til, associate professor of the Bible at Calvin 
College, Grand Rapids, Mich., under the above heading writes 
about a most serious problem facing him in his school as teacher 
of Christian doctrine. He says that he was called to teach Re- 
formed doctrine in a Calvinistic college, but “the attitude toward 
this required subject is one that ranges from mild interest by way 
of absolute indifference to that of belligerent disapproval.” He 
complains that this “is a matter so patent and so much in evidence 
on the faces of the students that it slightly unnerves the beginning 
instructor.” He adds: “By conversation with other Bible teachers 
and from information volunteered in the faculty room during 
lunch hour the conclusion that this has been the state of affairs 
for many years is unavoidable. Some students just rebel at 
taking doctrine courses, and it is generally considered an en- 
‘durance contest because the school requires it and it means two 
hours of credit.” He explains that he would not divulge “this 
rather personal soul-struggle if it were not for the universal 
aspects of [his] experience.” He projects the problem to receive 
the “reactions, suggestions, and criticisms” of the readers. 
Analyzing the phenomenon of disinterestedness over against doc- 
trine, he suggests as its first reason the “firmly ingrained prejudice 
against doctrine” of the students that enter the college, and he 
points out that somewhere in the early training of the boys and 
girls in the home, the Sunday school, the parish school, the 
church itself, something must have occurred to prejudice the 
young mind against the study of doctrine. Of course, there is the 
natural opposition of the human heart to the truth of God, and 
this too is no insignificant reason why youngsters seemingly do 
not care for Christian doctrine. But in a larger way (and this 
is perhaps a major cause) present-day resistance to indoctrination 
must be recognized as part of the general picture of the times. 
He writes: “I have no hesitation whatever in ascribing the class- 
room phenomenon of indifference and even hostility to the truth 
of God as part of the eschatological phenomena predicted by the 
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Apostle.” Nevertheless, he warns, we must not “hide our in- 
competence or our listless presentation of the truth behind the 
above-mentioned factors.” We must rather seek to remedy the 
situation which calls for new techniques and skills in presenting 
the subject. There must be aroused in the student the will to 
study doctrine by showing him that it is neither unprofitable nor 
impractical but relevant to daily living. Intellectualism must be 
avoided by all means, and the student must be shown that 
doctrine is neither unintelligible nor old-fogyish, but vibrant 
and dynamic. In short, the study of doctrine must be made more 
engrossing, for while the truth is unchangeable, we must adapt 
ourselves “to the changing conditions and adopt a more vigorous 
orientation program in teaching that truth.” There is much food 
for thought in Professor Van Til’s analysis of the problem and the 
remedies he suggests. The teaching of Christian doctrine has 
never been easy. It demands special techniques and special en- 
dowments. Above all, it requires an ardent love not only for 
the truth itself, but also for those to whom the truth is to be 
taught, and with it must go the prayer for God’s blessings upon 
the task that is both a chore and a privilege. J. T. M. 


The Bible for Overlooked Tribes. — The Sunday School Times, 
April 5, 1947, reports on the work of the Wycliffe Bible Trans- 
lators, an organization founded a few years ago, to help solve 
the problem of Bible translation for the “un-Bibled tribes of the 
earth.” The society does not intend to compete with existing 
missionary and Bible societies, but desires to supplement and 
serve them. Its main course is given in the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics at the University of Oklahoma. For Canadians the 
work is made available at the Canadian branch in Saskatchewan. 
Last summer three hundred missionaries and candidates from 
about thirty different boards and churches took the course. After 
the students have successfully completed the prescribed work, 
they are sent out to reduce unwritten languages of primitives to 
writing, to translate the Scriptures into their languages, and teach 
the people how to read their own tongue. The Bible societies 
have offered to print the translations that are being supplied, and 
different missions stand ready to distribute them. In Mexico 
there are more than one hundred Wycliffians pioneering for 
Christ. They are scattered among more than forty Indian tribes 
from Chiapas to Sonora. Two Indian tribes in the United States 
have Wycliffians laboring among them, and in Peru there are now 
twenty-three linguistic pioneers endeavoring to give the Word to 
seven semisavage tribes of the Amazon jungle. The work in 
Mexico has been established for eleven years. The work in Peru 
was begun in April, 1946. A base has here been established in 
the jungle at a central point, and a medical clinic has been opened 
both for the translators and the natives that need medical help. 
About forty tribes in Peru remain without translators. In South 
America as a whole about two hundred. In addition, there are 
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hundreds of tribes without the Bible in their tongue in Africa, 
Siberia, India, and the Islands of the South Sea. The Wycliffe 
Bible Translators are asking for 150 more young men and women 
to answer the Macedonian call of these Bibleless tribes every 
year. The Lord indeed finds willing workers to make known 
His Word to men before He comes for the final Judgment, thus 
fulfilling His prophecy in Matt. 24:14. And shall we Lutherans 
merely stand by? J.T.M. 
“Predestination Versus Foreign Missions.”—The Lutheran 
Church Quarterly, January, 1947, calls attention to the fact that 
in the year 1647—three hundred years ago—the House of 
Commons approved the Westminster Confession, which afterwards 
was to play so important a role especially in Presbyterian Chris- 
tendom. The Lutheran Church Quarterly uses this opportunity to 
compare the Westminster Confession with the Formula of Concord, 
which had been adopted seventy years earlier, in 1577, with special 
reference to the doctrine of predestination, which is treated in both 
these confessions. Unlike the Westminister Confession, the Formula 
of Concord, as the Quarterly shows, does not teach that God 
decreed absolutely “to condemn all others for their sins by passing 
them by and leaving them to die in their sins” (p.85). Never- 
theless, the writer of the article finds it strange that this important 
Confession, which so greatly stresses the gratia universalis, should 
not have emphasized the Church’s “missionary obligation and 
exacted the spirit of Christians missions.” He says: “Had the 
Formula of Concord or some other Lutheran Confession included 
the missionary obligation and exacted the spirit of Christian mis- 
sions, the Lutheran Church would have become preeminent in 
carrying out the great commission of the Savior of the world. 
The Lutheran Church, now having advanced beyond its Con- 
fessions in this respect, may make up for lost time by ardently 
pursuing the imperative task of taking the means of grace to as 
many as it still can possibly reach by its foreign mission effort.” 
We certainly are in full agreement with the mission spirit reflected 
in the last statement and express the hope that the Lutheran 
Church will surpass other churches in doing mission work both 
at home and abroad. Still we wonder whether even this mild 
criticism of the Formula of Concord is justified. Historians have 
said that the modern era of missions begins with the Reformation; 
and this is true, even though Luther and his colaborers did not 
undertake any foreign mission work. This was not because they 
did not appreciate the importance and necessity of foreign missions, 
but because they had to deal with conditions which at that time 
made such work almost an impossibility. The Lutheran Re- 
formers did a splendid job in evangelizing practically all of Europe, 
but beyond that they could not go. Even when the Formula of 
Concord was written, conditions within the Lutheran Church 
were such as obligated the writers of this monumental confessional 
document to confine themselves to the problems which they faced. 
Still, Luther, and especially also the writers of the Formula of 
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Concord, we believe, laid the foundation for modern mission work 
by their emphasis on the doctrine of the means of grace and, in 
particular, of universal grace. Nor do we believe it quite correct 
to say that “it remained for the Pietistic movement in Europe to 
resolve the antagonism between the doctrine of Calvinistic pre- 
destination and the foreign mission enterprise by restoring in the 
Church the apostolic spirit of missions” (p. 89). While the Pietistic 
Halle School indeed deserves much credit for its efforts in behalf 
of foreign mission work, already in 1559 Gustavus Vasa of Sweden 
sent Lutheran ministers to the Laplanders in the far north for 
the purpose of bringing to them the pure Gospel of Christ, and 
his followers continued this work. Here, then, is a case of foreign 
missions begun by Lutherans. But after all, that is secondary. 
Our interest attaches not so much to the historical data here given 
as rather to the title “Predestination Versus Foreign Missions.” 
A better title, and one more in accordance with the spirit of the 
Formula of Concord, would perhaps be the following: “Foreign 
Missions Just Because of Predestination.” The writer in this 
article finds it strange that Calvinists in spite of their decretum 
horribile were among the first to establish foreign missions and 
have pursued this work with unusual energy ever since. But 
the solution of this apparent paradox is not hard to find. Accord- 
ing to Calvin the duty of the Church is to bring all men under 
the jurisdiction of the “Gospel.” He states: “The nature of the 
apostolic office is manifest from this command: ‘Go preach the 
gospel to every creature.’ No certain limits are prescribed, but 
the whole world is assigned to them, to be reduced to obedience 
to Christ; that by disseminating the gospel wherever they could, 
they might erect his kingdom in all nations. ... The ‘apostles,’ 
therefore, were missionaries, who were to reduce the world from 
their revolt to true obedience to God, and to establish his kingdom 
universally by the preaching of the gospel. Or, if you please, 
they were the first architects of the Church, appointed to lay its 
foundations all over the world.” (Institutes, IV, iii, 4.) Some- 
where Calvin also states that no one knows who the elect are 
and so ministers are to preach the Gospel to all people in such 
a manner as if all men were elect. Lutherans may apply this 
argument with still greater vigor. Scripture tells us that the 
great multitude of the glorified in heaven are brought in from 
“all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues” (Rev. 7:9). 
The same truth is taught by the Old Testament Prophets, espe- 
cially by Isaiah in his Epiphany prophecies (cf. Is., chap. 60, and 
others). Since, then, we know that God’s elect are everywhere 
among all nations in the world, we are to “make disciples of 
all nations . . . baptizing and teaching them” (Matt. 28:19-20). 
Had the opportunities for doing foreign mission work which are 
ours today been given to Luther and his colaborers, we are sure 
they would have engaged in it very actively, but besides other 
difficulties, as mentioned above, there was the iron curtain of 
Roman Catholicism. The papists still controlled the world, even 
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though Luther had caused the light of the Gospel to shine in 
Central Europe; and so the Lutherans simply could not go into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature. 
J. T. M. 
Brief Items from Religious News Service. — A bill to provide 
public transportation of parochial school pupils was killed by 
the Maine Senate. 


Holy Week observances in America were short-waved in 
25 languages to Europe, Latin America, and the Far East over 
the State Department’s Voice of the United States of America. 


A Protestant committee of inquiry has been formed in Rome 
to investigate the alleged forced closing of five Pentecostal churches 
in Sicily within the past few weeks. 

France is suffering from a shortage of Roman Catholic priests, 
particularly in rural areas. Of 9,000 parishes, 3,000 have no parish 
priest. 


A new religious textbook is being prepared in Vienna to meet 
the needs of Protestant children in Austria. The book contains 
the Old and New Testaments, 60 Protestant hymns, and Luther’s 
Small Catechism. 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints will observe 
the hundredth anniversary of Mormonism in Utah this year. 
Since 1847 the Mormons have increased from a membership of 
about 45,000 to almost one million. 


Pastor Niemoeller was deeply impressed by the strong in- 
fluence which American laymen exert in church life and thought, 
and in his opinion this accounts for the fact that the Christian 
influence is greater in America than in Europe. 


Haj Amin El Hussein, exiled Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, ex- 
pressed in Beyrouth hope that “all Arab states will establish 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican,” to “promote the Arab 
cause in Palestine among 400,000,000 Catholics the world over.” 


Polygamy among Oriental Jews in Palestine has been banned 
by a decree published in the official government gazette in Jeru- 
salem. Heretofore plural marriages have been permitted to mem- 
bers of Sephardic and Oriental (Spanish and Portuguese) con- 
gregations. 

Church-sponsored aid to Europe’s needy, especially from the 
United States, must be kept at a high level, at least until the 
spring of 1948, according to speakers at concluding sessions of 
the five-day All-European Conference of Church Reconstruction 
Secretaries at Chexbres on Lake Geneva. 


A Department of Religion will be established by the George 
Washington University (non-sectarian) in Washington, D.C., with 
Dr. Lawrence D. Folkemer, pastor of the Lutheran Church of 
Our Savior, Lansdowne, Md., as associate professor of religion 
and executive officer of the department. 
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The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward J. Flanagan, founder of Boys 
Town, Nebr., has arrived in Japan, where he will serve as a govern- 
ment consultant on child welfare programs being developed by 
Japanese authorities. Msgr. Flanagan’s services were requested by 
General Douglas MacArthur. 


Shauki Effendi Ribbani, head of the Bahai Community, a 
Persian religious sect, returned to Haifa, world center of Bahaism, 
after an extended meeting in Jerusalem with European Bahaists. 
Bahaists believe in the unity of all religions, world peace, universal 
education, and equality of men and women. 


A Negro group has been admitted to membership in the 
International Walther League for the first time. The New York 
Metropolitan District, which embraces 101 youth societies, now 
includes the Lutheran Senior Walther League of Mount Zion Lu- 
theran Church, one of the largest Negro Lutheran congregations 
in New York. 


Leading Moslem officials visited the Coptic Orthodox bishop 
in Zagazig to express regret over a recent attack on a Coptic 
church there by “irresponsible” Moslem elements. A mass meet- 
ing was held in the churchyard, at which Moslem and Coptic 
religious representatives stressed the “traditional friendship be- 
tween two elements of the Egyptian nation.” 


The association of young Buddhists, dissolved during the war, 
was revived in Tokyo recently at a meetng in Waseda University. 
Total membership of the revived group is about 40,000. Fourteen 
universities and 23 schools have branch organizations. Mem- 
bership is currently limited to students of schools with Buddhist 
affiliations. 


A National Marian Congress scheduled in Ottawa, Canada, 
for June 18—22 and dedicated to prayers for lasting peace, will 
be the largest religious exposition of the kind ever seen in Canada, 
according to Congress officials. Emphasized at the Congress will 
be the special devotion of each religious order to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 


Fear that the World Council of Churches might become “a 
world monopoly of Christian organization and influence” was ex- 
pressed by Dr. R. L. Decker of Kansas City, Mo., in his presidential 
address to the fifth annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Evangelicals in Omaha. The Association is composed of 
29 conservative Protestant denominations. 


Twenty young people, from 18 to 25 years of age, will par- 
ticipate in a European youth work project this summer under 
the auspices of the Unitarian Service Committee. The group will 
help Czech young people rebuild an old villa as a youth center, 
assist a Czech youth restoration project in Lidice, and participate 
in gathering the harvest in Warsaw. 
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A “Blessing of the Animals” ceremony was conducted at the 
historic old Mission Plaza church in Los Angeles, with more than 
1,000 persons (mostly Mexicans) present to watch the procession 
of animal lovers and their pets as they paraded past the Rev. 
Fidel Zapatero, who sprinkled them all with holy water, pro- 
nouncing a special blessing for health and fertility upon the 
animals. 


A bill authorizing boards of education to provide health and 
medical welfare services to private and parochial schools was 
passed by the New York Assembly. The measure also permits 
absence of public school pupils for religious observance and in- 
struction, thus giving state approval for the released-time religious 
education plan. 


The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. will continue to be 
receptive to suggestions looking toward union which may come 
from the Protestant Episcopal Church in spite of the action of 
the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church last 
September in refusing to submit the proposed basis of union be- 
tween the two Churches to its constituency for study. 


Plans to build more than a hundred churches in war-devastated 
areas of Germany and Holland by using rubble as well as imported 
materials were described by George Federer of Hilfswerk, relief 
agency of the Evangelical Church in Germany, at sessions of the 
All-European Conference on Church Reconstruction which met 
at Chexbres on Lake Geneva. 


Eighty members of the Amish Reformed Church are aban- 
doning their 75-year-old community near Berne, Ind., and will 
migrate to Southern Tennessee to keep their children out of the 
public high school and its “worldly influence.” Since Indiana 
law requires children to be in school until they reach 16, Amish 
children must go to public high schools. 


Damage caused by fire to churches in the United States 
during the past year will run as much as 20 per cent above the 
$4,800,000 loss suffered by edifices of 30-odd denominations in the 
previous year. In 1945 there were 2,400 church fires in the United 
States, and the Association’s records now indicate there were 
probably at least 400 more fires in churches during the past year. 


Legislation making it a punishable offense to deny or cast 
doubt upon the validity of any lawful marriage contracted outside 
the Roman Catholic Church was demanded by the Free Church 
Federal Council in London. Warning against marriages between 
Protestants and Catholics, the Council said, “spiritual unity is 
essential to successful married life, and vital differences in religious 
conviction tend to mar the peace and happiness of the home.” 


The American Bible Society announced in New York that it 
distributed 11,394,200 Scriptures during 1946 in more than 40 
countries, including nearly 4,000,000 volumes in the United States. 
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A total of 105,500 Testaments and Gospels were sent to Patriarch 
Alexei of the Russian Orthodox Church, 3,000,000 Scriptures to 
Latin American countries, and several hundred thousand to 
refugees and German POWS in various parts of Europe. 


The Bombay diocese of the Church of England is preparing 
to become financially self-supporting when grants from the British 
government are abolished under the impending new independent 
government in India, it was announced in Bombay by the Rt. 
Rev. Richard Dyke Acland, Bishop of Bombay. The bishop made 
the statement as he left for England prior to retiring from the 
bishopric under the 65-year age limit. 


A Trappist monastery is soon to be established in Ogden 
Valley — the first in western Uited States. The monastery will 
be the fifth of its kind erected in the U. S. by the Cistercians of 
the Strict Observance. The Trappists practice an austere dis- 
cipline, including frequent religious exercises, study, prolonged 
fasts, manual labor, restricted diet, and perpetual silence except 
with superiors or during Confession. 


Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish leaders in New York 
have joined forces to raise more than $1,000,000 to build a Jewish 
Community Center in the garment district. The proposed Center 
is to be “a sort of Town Hall set in the midst of skyscrapers 
where forums on national and international questions will be 
held and where inter-faith co-operation will be at work.” Its 
promoters envision the Center as a shining example to the hate 
mongers that men of all faiths and races cannot only live to- 
gether, but can work together for the common good. 


A campaign to enroll 100,000 children in vacation Bible 
schools has been launched in St. Louis by the Missouri Lutheran 
Synod. The drive is a part of the denomination’s child evan- 
gelization program aiming to strengthen the religious education 
of children already church members and to reach those who have 
no church affiliation. Most of the classroom work will be done 
by parochial and Sunday school teachers, students home from 
theological seminaries and teachers’ colleges, and retired pastors 
and teachers. Eight sound films of Bible stories and fifteen films 
on mission work will be used as part of the teaching procedure. 


Should the Church give detailed sex instruction? How does 
modern theology explain supernatural elements of religion? 
What is the role of prayer in pastoral counseling? Is God a 
personal God of individual interpretation and experience? These 
are some of the questions asked by a group of 83 college students 
from New England and the Middle Atlantic States at a three-day 
conference in New York to study opportunities afforded by the 
Christian ministry as a career. The conference was sponsored by 
Union Theological Seminary in co-operation with the Commission 
on the Ministry of the Federal Council of Churches. 
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The Wisconsin Senate Committee on Education and Public 
Welfare has recommended indefinite postponement of a bill which 
would permit religious instruction for public school pupils during 
school time. The measure was introduced by an interim legis- 
lative committee studying juvenile delinquency. Under the bill 
public school pupils would be released from classes three hours 
weekly in order that they might receive religious instruction, 
either in school houses or at their respective churches. Opponents 
of the measure claim the bill violates a State constitutional pro- 
vision providing for separation of Church and State. 


The Missouri State Senate amended a compulsory immuniza- 
tion law to the effect that Christian Scientists’ children would be 
exempt provided they file an affidavit stating that this is contrary 
to their religious beliefs and that they rely on spiritual means 
for the maintenance of health. The attorney-general of Kentucky 
has ruled recently that children of this cult are exempt from 
health and physical education courses in the public schools under 
the religious freedom clause of the United States Constitution. 
However, the Christian Science children must submit to a medical 
examination, because this is a State law and therefore must be 
obeyed. 


Religious forces in the U. S., Europe, and Asia must over- 
come an overpowering sense of despair and doom which is gripping 
the peoples of the world if another war is to be prevented, 
Dr. Paul Hutchinson, managing editor of the Christian Century, 
declared in an address before the annual meeting of the Associated 
Church Press in New York. “When one returns from Europe and 
Asia, where the devastation both physical and moral far exceeds 
anything imaginable, he becomes sick in his stomach when he 
sees the American complacency and the people talking glibly of 
a return to normalcy just as if they did not realize how close 
to a complete annihilation our civilization is.” 


British troops, on a farewell visit to the Vatican before evacu- 
ating Italy, presented the Pontiff with a wooden replica of the 
English statue of Our Lady of Walsingham. In a speech ac- 
knowledging the gift, Pope Pius declared: “We shall keep it 
close to our person, and when our eyes rest upon it, a fervent 
prayer will rise from our hearts that the Blessed Mother may win 
the favor of her divine Son for you who have given us pleasure 
by this presentation and afforded us a deep and holy joy. No 
one doubts that Our Lady, as in olden times, looks with maternal 
love on the island where for centuries innumerable pilgrims 
came to lay aside their burdens at her shrine, where grace has 
been daily shown to men of every age.” 


A group of Protestant editors have written Attorney-General 
Tom Clark, Washington, D. C., repeating a demand they made 
last November for an investigation of Vatican activities in the 
United States. The five editors requested Clark to “immediately 
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call a grand jury investigation to see how the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act is being violated by the representatives of the 
Vatican State in America.” They asked that the investigation 
include “an inquiry into the control of the channels of communi- 
cation by the Vatican State.” The editors also urged the Depart- 
ment of Justice to make sure that Roman Catholic parochial 
schools do not “operate as propaganda agencies of a foreign state, 
namely, the Vatican State, in violation of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act.” 


Twenty-nine Conservative Protestant denominations were 
officially represented at the opening of the fifth annual convention 
of the National Association of Evangelicals in Omaha as progress 
was reported in various phases of activity. The National Asso- 
ciation of Evangelicals provides a vehicle “through which all 
believers in the Lord Jesus Christ may become united and articu- 
late in relation to matters of common interest and concern.” It 
seeks “to establish a common front for the promotion of evan- 
gelical truth against the inroads of heresy (commonly called 
modernism or liberalism), to challenge all Christian groups and 
institutions to a positive declaration of the church’s evangelical 
heritage, and to lift the standard against all forms of infidelity, 
heresy, and apostasy.” 


After overcoming all the major and petty difficulties and 
details of obtaining official permission to leave war-torn Europe, 
a boatload of 2,300 Mennonites — first postwar mass movement of 
sect members to lands where they seek freedom —arrived in 
South America recently in the middle of a revolution. The 
religious refugees, being transplanted under the program of the 
Mennonite Central Committee, left Holland and the American- 
occupied areas of Germany late in January on a specially chartered 
ship. The mass migration of the refugees was financed by Men- 
nonites of the United States and Canada. It is the first phase 
in a program through which the Mennonite Church hopes over 
a period of four or five years to evacuate 10,000 more of its 
members from war-stricken Europe. 


The Federal Council of Churches was blasted as “Communistic” 
and “Socialistic’ by John Ebaugh, Jr., Birmingham insurance 
man and episcopal layman, in a series of addresses to civic clubs 
in his city. “The literature of the Federal Council,” he said, 
“deals with every conceivable subject of human relations. Run- 
ning through it, one finds constant emphasis upon socialization of 
industry, elimination or rigid controls of profits, enlargement of 
the functions of the Federal Government, and destruction of our 
means for national defense and our will to defend ourselves. 
The Federal Council insists that Protestant churches must estab- 
lish themselves as judge and jury to determine the will of God 
in every minute detail of economic, political, and social life of 
the nation, and to hand down to lesser Christians the judgment 
thus determined.” 
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Veterans training for the ministry constitute 25% of the 
total enrollment in 119 leading theological seminaries, according 
to a survey made in New York by the Commission on the Min- 
istry of the Federal Council of Churches. According to Dr. John 
Oliver Nelson, director of the Commission, the present enroll- 
ment of veterans, although large, does not tell the complete story 
of the interest former servicemen are showing in the ministry 
asacareer. A great majority of veterans interested in the ministry, 
he explained, are still college undergraduates who plan to study 
at seminaries later. Some colleges and universities, Nelson said, 
including Princeton, Yale and Ohio Wesleyan, have a higher en- 
rollment of pre-theological students than ever before. He cautioned 
church groups and theological schools that growing interest in 
the ministry by students calls for wise selection of candidates. 


A group of outstanding Roman Catholic philosophers gathered 
in Rome for an eight-day symposium on existentialism and its 
relation to Catholicism. Participants will analyze the “good and 
bad” in the teachings of leading existentialists and issue an official 
judgment. Modern existentialists derive their teachings mainly 
from Soeren Kierkegaard, Danish religious thinker, who died 
in 1855, and Martin Heidegger, of Germany, who has had many 
disciples in the United States. Existentialism teaches that truly 
to know man one must first approach him through the concrete 
individual, and must consider all the conditions and circumstances 
under which he lives. It holds that those who approach him only 
through the universal and abstract do not truly know him. A lead- 
ing role in the symposium will be taken by Dr. Jacques Maritain, 
French ambassador to the Holy See, who will lecture on the 
existentialism of St. Thomas Aquinas, based on reason and 
intelligibility as opposed to various forms of contemporary exist- 
entialism founded on Kierkegaard and Heidegger. 


The Italian Assembly has made the Lateran Treaty of 1929 
an internal part of the new Italian consitution. Thereby Roman 
Catholicism is recognized as the only state religion, the Vatican 
City, with the Pope as its temporal sovereign, is re-affirmed, and 
all teachings contrary to the Roman Catholic doctrine eliminated 
from Italian elementary schools. The Communist party voted 
in favor, claiming that it did so to preserve the unity of Italian 
workers. While the Communist spokesman contended for religious 
freedom, he felt that it was more important now not to create 
religious controversies. The Protestants of Italy, especially the 
Waldensian Church, deplore this act of the Assembly, because 
it virtually “re-enslaves the Protestants.” The new constitution 
merely grants toleration to non-Catholic religions, for according 
to the Lateran pacts “the parish priests and the police are em- 
powered to ban whatever they consider against the public order.” 
Particular difficulties confront the non-Catholic churches in the 
establishment of schools, conforming to the Roman Catholic view 
on marriage and divorce, and receiving money to repair war- 
damaged churches. 
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Book Review 





All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Ancient Records and the Bible. By J. McKee Adams. Broadman 
Press, Nashville, Tenn., 1946. 397 pages, 64% x9. $3.75. 

In evaluating the purpose and the merit of a book with the 
title Ancient Records and the Bible, the following short parable 
is in place: 

My father always told me the truth. I trusted him implicitly 
and never had reason to doubt his word. Upon his death I received 
his autobiography. In it he sketched the part that he played in the 
conquest of the West. He was in the thick of it, and the account 
throbs with life. For me it is a true story, because my father was 
truthful. However, it grips me to the extent that I would like 
to know more about the setting of the events in which he had 
such a leading role. I read with the greatest interest what other 
men wrote who were contemporaries of my father. I find that 
they tell me that conditions of the frontier were exactly as my 
father described them. I make a trip to the West to see whether 
I can discover some of the old landmarks. I find the log house 
in which my father lived. I relive the encounter that he had 
in this log house when the Indians attacked him. Because my 
father was in this story, I leave no stone unturned in my search 
for materials to throw light on the times of his life. 

Another reason for such research, however, is forced upon me. 
Some people who have read my father’s diary tell me: “It can’t 
be true. It can’t be true, for example, because there were no 
Indians in this territory when your father was there. In fact, the 
whole situation at that time was so different that we cannot accept 
your father’s account as trustworthy.” Again I spare no effort 
to corroborate my father’s words from the words of other men 
and from present-day remains. I do not need this vindication for 
myself. I knew the story was true; my faith in my father’s 
veracity had never been shaken. 

Such is the place of archaeology in Christian faith. My 
Father’s Word is true, not, in the first place, because I can prove 
that it squares with historical research. I have accepted it as 
true by a much higher test: the test of faith. I shall never be 
able to prove this faith in my Father’s account by an empirical 
process of reasoning. I shall never be able to bring others to an 
implicit trust in my Father’s Word merely by a logical demonstra- 
tion from potsherds and ancient inscriptions. They must get this 
conviction as I did through this Word itself, and the power of my 
Father, who works through this Word. 

The salvation which my faith knows and embraces came from 
eternity. But my Father worked it out in time by human beings; 
ethnic and social factors, historical events. Nothing pleases me 
more than to find out as much as possible about these human 
agencies and to trace as much as I can the footsteps of my Father 
in the process of bringing me redemption. It delights me to see 
more and more of redemption’s stage setting coming to light. 

I would be happy and content to use my findings in history and 
archaeology for this purpose. But there are also people who say: 
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“Your redemption could not have happened as your Father says, 
The events in time could not have been as your Father depicts 
them.” Hence I must also use, reluctantly but fearlessly, what 
I read in ancient records and what the spade digs up to show 
that my Father’s footsteps are there. The nations, the events, the 
movements of history that my Father used to bring about my 
eternal happiness are not fiction but fact. I do not, therefore, con- 
tradict my faith when I turn to history and archaeology to verify 
faith against objections. 

From this viewpoint we are glad to bring to the attention of 
our readers this recent addition to the growing literature on 
archaeology. It will grieve the reader to hear that the author is 
no longer alive. In fact, the book appeared posthumously. “For- 
tunately, he had completed the manuscript for a new book, Ancient 
Records and the Bible, before his death, but he never saw it pub- 
lished. The responsibility of putting the new book into final shape 
for print fell upon two young men, his fellows in Biblical Intro- 
duction, William H. Morton and Marc H. Lovelace —he expected 
this book to be his greatest contribution in the field of Biblical 
Archaeology. It was obvious that he hoped that it would render 
even greater service than Biblical Backgrounds, which is used so 
extensively in colleges and seminaries. — Through prodigious work, 
research, and many personal visits to the Orient he acquired a 
mass of knowledge, some of which has been put into book form.” 
These words occur in the Foreword written by President Ellis A. 
Fuller of Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. J. McKee Adams 
was a member of that faculty. 

As the title of the book Ancient Records and the Bible indicates, 
the author has made a selection for the purpose of his book from 
the vast findings of archaeology in the Near East. It is a highly 
welcome feature of the book that it treats only such data as have 
a bearing on the Old Testament account. Volumes have been 
written on specific questions even in this restricted area. Dr. Adams 
has, therefore, limited his investigation to a number of important 
debated issues. “Among these has been the question of the possi- 
bility and probability of early Hebrew records contemporary with 
the initial and middle phases of Hebrew history —i.e., during the 
Patriarchal and Mosaic periods, as well as in the area of the 
Monarchy, where copious literary evidences are freely admitted 
by existence.” His conclusion on this question he states thus: 
“The net result of this inquiry . . . leads us to believe that there 
was no period in Hebrew history when the writers could not have 
had current records and that the internal evidence of these sacred 
documents demand an earlier date for their composition than 
criticism has heretofore been willing to admit. Whatever the 
interpolations or insertions, whatever the editorial revisions or 
redactions, these records may be regarded as substantially the same 
as when first preached.” 

Much space is also devoted to show that these records square 
with other accounts. “It is not merely chance that where the 
Bible and archaeology have met they have been found to be in 
substantial agreement. In those areas where they have not met 
we may still believe that they are not contradictory; they may be 
found to be complementary and supplementary.” 

The chronology of these records receives considerable attention. 
“The recovery of Assyrian and Babylonian documents of first-rate 
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importance, together with isolated monuments bearing on historical 
records of the Hebrew people, have made it possible to recon- 
struct a chronological framework of Old Testament history which 
offers help in harmonizing the Hebrew accounts with those of 
contemporary nations.” 

The author is aware of his limitations. He closes his book 
with these remarks: “Without announcing dogmatically the solution 
of all our problems and the elimination of all the tangled questions 
confronting the earnest student of the Bible, we have sought the 
truth, knowing fully that it alone has any secure footing either 
in reason or in faith.” 

The reader will perhaps not agree with every interpretation 
of the historical data as here presented. Thus, for example, one 
would like to see a discussion of the identification of Amraphel 
(Gen. 14) and Hammurabi of the famous law code. Recent studies 
of Babylonian records have placed Hammurabi a good century or 
two later than 2000 B.C. Accordingly, even if Amraphel is the 
phonetic equivalent of Hammurabi, Abraham would have been 
contemporary with an earlier Hammurabi but not the author of the 
Babylonian code. Perhaps the author’s premature death prevented 
his taking cognizance of this very recent development. On other 
questions the reader at times may also wonder if the data at 
hand fully warrant the conclusions drawn. 

Archaeological books written from the viewpoint as indicated 
by the quotations above have been few and far between. For 
that reason Ancient Records and the Bible is welcomed and heartily 
recommended. It is not too technical to be read and enjoyed by 
every Bible student, professional or layman. 

We noted a few misprints. Page 178: the close of Hezekiah’s 
reign should be given as 699—8 instead of 799—8; page 221: fourth 
line from the top should read Thutmosis III and not Thutmosis II. 

Water R. RoEHnRS 


The Abiding Word. Edited by Theodore Laetsch, D.D. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 593 pages (with Index), 
9% x6%. $2.00. 

In a subtitle this book is described as “an anthology of doc- 
trinal essays for the year 1945,” and this explains why this excellent 
new volume has appeared. To bequeath the doctrinal heritage 
(at least in part) of the first century of our Church to those fol- 
lowing in the second, a special committee selected a number of 
doctrinal subjects which were treated by our fathers at their 
synodical conventions or otherwise, too, in special articles or 
books, to be presented to our synodical gatherings during 1945 
and 1946, the two years immediately preceding Synod’s Centennial. 
This, then, is the first volume of essays, both doctrinal and prac- 
tical, that were read during 1945. It contains twenty-seven essays 
on the principal doctrines of the Bible, such as “The Doctrine of 
Creation,” “The Person of Christ,” “The Person of the Holy Ghost,” 
“The Clearness and Sufficiency of Scripture,” “The Proper Use 
of the Bible,” and so forth. Among the practical topics treated are 
“Prayer,” “The Use of God’s Word in the Home,” “Mission Work 
in the Apostolic Age and Its Lessons for Today,” “Christian 
Stewardship,” and others. The book therefore is a brief, practical 
dogmatics with much added information usually presented in 
manuals of pastoral theology. The essayists have endeavored to 
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restate in brief and telling presentation the chief teachings of our 
fathers. The work has been well edited. There is uniformity in 
approach and organization of the essays, and mechanically the 
book has been made as attractive as possible, with bold, clear type, 
excellent paper, handy format, plenty of margin, so that it is 
a volume pleasing within and without. It is to sell at the remarkably 
low price of $2.00, which means a decided loss to our publishing 
concern unless the sales volume is exceedingly great. And it should 
be great, for here is a work that should be read within and without 
our Church, by laymen no less than by pastors, for here is found 
the pure teaching of our Church in brief and popular, but never- 
theless accurate and exhaustive presentation. The reviewer hopes 
that this and the second volume of this collection of essays will 
be purchased for all our school and church libraries and that there 
will be no pastoral study in which it will not be treasured. Let 
pastors not only recommend the book to their lay members, both 
men and women, but let them also study the essays together with 
them, explaining them point for point and with careful exposition 
of their emphases. If this is done, the book will become a blessing 
to thousands, and our Church under God will faithfully adhere to 
God’s Word and Luther’s doctrine pure, to which it is dedicated 


by its constitution and history. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
— and Reason. By Emil Brunner. 440 pages, 94x64. 
50. 


Man in Revolt. Same author. 568 pages, 944x614. $6.00. 


The — Encounter. Same author. 207 pages, 844x514. 
2.50 


The Mediator. Same author. 600 pages, 9% x6%. $6.00. 


The Divine Imperative. Same author. 728 pages, 944x6%. $6.50. 

All five volumes published by the Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia. 

The fact that Westminster Press is publishing, respectively 
re-publishing, the outstanding books of Emil Brunner, indicates 
the relatively large following which this Swiss author and theo- 
logian is at present enjoying in America. Brunner, probably more 
so than Barth, has acquainted the American theological world with 
the crisis theology. This is due to the fact that Brunner has lec- 
tured extensively in America and that his theology is probably 
closer to the liberal tradition than Barth. Brunner, especially in 
his Divine Imperative, has transferred the continental European 
thinking to the British and American theological world. As time 
and space permit, these contributions by Brunner will be re- 
viewed in these columns. Two reviews are offered in this issue. 

E. M. 

Revelation and Reason was first published in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, in 1941, under the title Offenbarung und Vernunft: Die Lehre 
von der christlichen Glaubenserkenntnis. It is now offered to 
English-speaking theologians in an excellent translation, prepared 
by Olive Wyon, bearing the subtitle “The Christian Doctrine of 
Faith and Knowledge.” This, however, is not an accurate rendering 
of Die Lehre von der christlichen Glaubenserkenntnis. It therefore 
leaves the reader somewhat in obscurity as to the real problem 
with which the author endeavors to cope in his learned monograph, 
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a problem which embraces the essential point of all prolegomena 
to systematic theology. Brunner, as a Barthian, who, however, 
very often follows his own bent of mind, does not approach the 
problem of revelation and reason as orthodox systematics has done 
in the past. Orthodox systematic theology, both Reformed and 
Lutheran, accepted the canonical books of the Old and the New 
Testament as the divine revelation or the Word of God, given by 
divine inspiration, and regarded reason as functioning in the 
acceptance of the divine revelation of Scripture merely as instru- 
mental, that is, as the faculty of perceiving and comprehending what 
the divine words of Scripture declare. But Brunner does not accept 
the “theory of verbal inspiration” (pp. 7—9). To him the doctrine 
of verbal inspiration of Holy Scripture is not an adequate formula- 
tion of the authority of the Bible. It is rather the product of the 
views of late Judaism, and not of Christianity (p.127f.). Brunner 
therefore does not identify the Bible with God’s Word. Nor is 
the Bible to him the infallible source and norm of faith (p.10f.). 
For this reason, so he believes, the historical criticism of the 
Bible must not be regarded as the work of the devil, inimical to the 
Christian faith, but rather as something very helpful toward under- 
standing the Word of God (p. 292). At this point Brunner’s de- 
parture from orthodox theology appears to the readers most clearly, 
for he rejects the received Christian doctrine concerning the in- 
spiration, infallibility, and authority of Scripture as the Word 
of God in toto. Moreover, he holds that critical research has 
proved that there is no real unity between the Prophets of the 
Old Testament and the Apostles of the New Testament so far as 
their teachings are concerned (p. 293). He therefore rejects the 
Christian doctrine of the oneness of Scripture from Genesis to 
Revelation. But what, then, is the Word of God, if it is not the 
word of Scripture? Very paradoxically Brunner teaches that while 
everything that has been said before is true, the historical self- 
manifestation of God is nevertheless offered to faith in the books 
of the Prophets and Apostles (p.118). Above all, God comes to 
us in the Scriptures in the person of Jesus Christ, and only in 
this historical revelation of Christ do we encounter the personal 
God (p. 409). The Scripture words of God thus matter very little 
(if anything at all) to Brunner. It is in the last analysis only the 
overpowering impression which Christ makes on the individual that 
counts. To encounter God in Christ means to see in Him the per- 
sonal God both in His justice and His mercy. Faith, according to 
Brunner, means to be gripped by the “Word of God” (the personal 
Word, which is Christ Jesus), so that a person submits in the very 
center of his being to Him to whom he belongs (p. 421). As Brun- 
ner thus fails to teach the orthodox Christian doctrine of Scripture, 
so also he fails to teach the traditional Christian doctrine con- 
cerning the Law and Gospel, repentance and faith, justification and 
sanctification. Instead, he substitutes for the old faith a new 
philosophy of religion which is largely based upon ancient thought 
forms employed by Christian church teachers. But where does 
reason fit into his scheme of theology? Brunner emphasizes the 
fact that reason is taken by the “Word of God” into its service 
through faith (p. 429). Yet, on the other hand, reason also serves 
as a free agent. Repentance according to Brunner is accomplished 
in an act of reason (p. 430). In repentance reason renounces its 


autonomy (ibid.). As Brunner holds, that is repentance if the 
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autonomous self resigns (ibid.). Brunner thus uses the old Chris- 
tian terms of contritio and fiducia cordis in new applications 
in which they are eviscerated of their former content. In general, 
Brunner speaks more clearly than does Barth. So also he speaks 
more briefly than Barth does. We recommend the book to 
all who are interested in Neo-Orthodoxy, for here Brunner lays 
down principles that are basic for his system of thought. But let 
the reader bear in mind that Brunner really does not solve the 
problem of revelation and reason in a satisfactory manner. His 
conception of revelation is extremely nebulous, and so also his 
conception of the function of reason in its reaction to revelation is 
very vague. Because Brunner’s whole theology is subjectivistic, 
and that of course means rationalistic and liberal, he cannot solve 
the problem which he faces, for that problem belongs into the 
field of revelation and so can be perceived only by faith. Reason 
brought to bear upon it, only evades it. As a departure from the 
divine truth Brunner’s Neo-Modernism must fail to satisfy man’s 
desire for assurance of truth and salvation, for there is neither truth 
nor assurance of salvation in unbelief. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


Man in Revolt. This book, translated by Olive Wyon from the 
German, Der Mensch im Widerspruch, 1937, was first published 
in London in 1939. The present edition is an exact reprint. The 
undersigned reviewed Man in Revolt in C.T.M., XII, pp. 714f. 
Among other things, we there stated that Brunner denounced the 
traditional philosophies concerning man, especially those of 
idealism, which virtually makes man an idol, and materialism, 
which reduces man to the level of an animal. Brunner views the 
divine image as the obligation to make a decision, but that the 
initiative to make such a decision comes from God as a gift. In 
other words, the divine image is man’s relation of responsibility 
to God, a condition which man does not lose. The Fall, according 
to Brunner, consists in the fact that man denies his responsibility, 
and therefore every individual, personally and collectively, re- 
enacts his fall daily. As an advocate of the evolution theory, he 
denies the Scriptural view of original sin, but views the Fall as 
a symbol of the fact that man does not want to accept his responsi- 
bility toward God. Brunner denies total depravity, and views 
man’s sin as the removal of God from the center and in his pride 
placing himself into the center. Since man has placed himself 
in the position of God, he no longer recognizes his obligation toward 
God, and thereby has really forfeited his original essence. Man 
is in revolt not only with God, but also with himself, and this 
revolt or contradiction becomes evident in man’s various psychoses. 
There are tensions in man’s personality, in the relation between 
his body and soul; tensions in the family, community, between life 
and death. The removal of these contradictions is effected, accord- 
ing to Brunner, when God’s first word of love comes to man as 
a new event and thus wipes out the past. Only through faith in 
Christ, who is the eternal Word of God, can we know our sin. When 
man has faithfully listened to God’s Word about his own condition, 
his faith will prompt him to renounce his pride, and he will again 
accept the man-God relation. Thus man’s atonement is accom- 
plished, for he has rediscovered his original place and relation to 
God and is enabled again to become that for which he was created. 
Thus he becomes a true person. F. E. Mayer 











